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The Money He Couldn’t Lose 


An Iowa Farm Family Finds Out About the Oil Business 


UNT MARY BROWN 
A balaneed high on the 


By Rosabelle Proctor 


freezing to death in it at the 
harvest show in September. 





kitchen stool and looked 
amongst the debris of the up- 
per cupboard for the bottle of 
pain relief left there against 
her will some six months be- 
fore by the Barker distributor. 
‘You salesmen ought to 
know by now,’’ she had told 
him, ‘‘that I don’t buy any- 
thing from you but vanilla ex- 
tract. When I get sick, I eall 
a doctor. You may as well go 
on with your pain relief. I 
know I'll never use it.’’ 
But the salesman said,‘* Then 


the farm. 





LIKE FINDING MONEY 


Of course, the Brown family didn’t need to find a fortune; the 
farm was making a living for them. And yet— 
Aunt Mary wanted to finish her education and teach expression; 
Polly knew that school teaching wouldn’t buy her many fur coats; 
Even John Brown could have used some more money to fix up 


And so when Blankenship brought up the oil deal—no stock sell- 
ing scheme, mind you, but something different and safe—they were 
willing to listen. 

This story of an Iowa farm family, written by an Iowa farm 
woman, will remind you of people and incidents in your own neighbor- 
hood. Start the first installment on this page. 


They had been at the state 
fair when they first met Blank- 
enship. Aunt Mary's erepe 
dress kept her comfortable that 
day, for it was ninety in the 
shade. Papa went around in 
his shirt sleeves and her daugh- 
ter Polly removed her stock- 
ings. Aunt Mary eould not 
have told you which of the two 
made her the more ashamed. 

‘*There’s something going on 
uptown,’’ Polly had ealled ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I’m going to get 
Mike’s ear and we'll 
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you won't be charged for it,”’ 
and closed his satchel, leaving 
the big bottle right where he had placed it on 
the kitchen table. 

So she took the despised stuff and stored 
it away far back in the upper cupboard. She 
never would have thought of using it had she 
not been weak from an attack of flu. You 
know, if you've had it, how it your 
courage. 

Aunt Mary had an uncle down in Oklahoma 
who made a fortune in oil. And a younger 
brother made himself rich by buying a lease 
from that unecle—just such a lease as she her- 
self might have owned—but she did not. Aunt 
Mary’s money came from Plymouth Rocks 
only. She visited her brother once, down in 
Tulsa. and it infuriated her yet every time 
she thought of his wife—ugly as a mud fence, 
and not a bit smarter than Aunt Mary her- 
self—speaking of her ‘‘little maid’’ and hav- 
ing her breakfast served in bed. If she ever 
married again she’d surely pick a rich man— 
but perish the thought! Papa was living yet, 
and papa was a good man; hard workin’. 

In early September Aunt Mary 
always began to suffer with cold, 
and she continued to suffer more 
or less until the latter part of 
May. She could not seem to ad- 
just herself to the climate. (Until 
her marriage, Aunt Mary lived 
in Indian Territory, where her 
father was employed by the gov- 
ernment as Indian agent.) She 
Was trying, as she hunted the pain 

ief, also to keep warm; for it 
was fifteen below zero. Her dress 
was of heavy purple serge, very 
long. She wore an old shawl about 
her shoulders, and overshoes on 
her feet. About her neck was a 
bandage, yellow and smelling of 
ointment. And her nose, from 
frequent wipings and liberal use 
of salve, shone like old Deacon 
Weatherby’s bald head. She 
e¢ed out the bottle, blew the 
st from it, sneezed, adjusted 

spees to read the directions, 
and climbed laboriously down. 
For, as happens also when one is 

iting the ceiling or taking a 
bath. the telephone rang. She 

mbled as she untangled her- 
self from her length of skirt that 
she would have the thing taken 
out on the morrow. 


saps 


raveled his 
tory in 


(il 


‘“T never ean get a number,”’ 
She said, ‘‘and nobody seems able 
to get mine only when I’m sick or 
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doin’ a washin’, 





Blankenship un- 


payment 
for his meal. 


Then, frowning, she clamped the receiver to 
her right ear—tfor she had cotton in the left 
one—and said, 

‘*Hello!”’ 

All she could hear was a low mumble. 

‘Hello! Hello!’’ said she. (Is anything 
more exasperating than a rural telephone?) 
‘Who? What? Why, this is Mrs. Brown. 
Who did you want? My heavens, who?”’ 

Then she repented. For it was Guy Blank- 
enship. 

She forgot at the moment how bad she 
ached, so delighted was she that he had ar- 
rived at last. Impulsively, she asked him to 
dine with them. For he was southern, and 
she was southern; and southerners in the 
north—yes, or in the south—are all akin. 
She shivered then as she removed shawl and 
overshoes and got her- 
self into the blue 
crepe she had not 
worn sinee she 
came so near 


his- 












(Their own ear had a campers’ 
outfit attached.) So she bound- 
ed down the hill to struggle with the crank of 
Mike Amick’s disreputable old ear. Guy 
Blankenship happened to be idling by, and, 
being a gentleman, he offered to assist her. 
There the acquaintance might have ended had 
not Mike himself sprung out of the ground. 
Mike had a way of springing out of the ground 
always, if Polly by any chance showed symp- 
toms of making the acquaintanee of another 
man! Mike might well have been the eémposer 
of that song, 

‘I don’t eare, and I don’t mind 

And anywhere that she goes you'll find— 

Oh, ho! Ha, ha! Me, too!”’ 

Polly hated a steady beau—especially at a 
place like this. But Mike she had, and Mike 
was steady. Polly knew she had to put up 
with him, for back home boy friends were not 
picked up at every mile-post. She 
tried, therefore, not to betray her 
disgust as she presented him to 
Blankenship in this manner: 

‘Oh, hello! Mr. Blankenship, 
Mr. Amieck.’’ 

And Mike grinned, showing all 
his teeth, and said: 

‘‘How’do, Mr. Blankenship. 
Where goin’, Polly ?”’ 


Now Polly did not care any- 

thing about Blankenship. He 
not only was too old for her, but 
he was not well But 
Mike, in dealing with her heart, 
needed some competition, never- 
theless. He was entirely too sure 
of himself. As for her, tho she 
thought a lot of Mike, she admit- 
ted that he could have stood being 
better looking. And Mike just 
simply didn’t have any dignity. 
Right then, for instance, he was 
munching peanuts. When he fin- 
ished, it would be like him to blow 
up the bag and burst it in Blank- 
enship’s ear. 


‘““What I 


dressed. 


wanted this old 


wreek for,’’ she answered Mike, 
‘*there’s a lot of excitement down- 
town. Lindy’s come, or some- 
thing. Papa and mamma are 


going. At least I think they are. 
Wait, Mr. Blankenship—ean’t 
you come along? Dad! Who- 
who, dad!’’ And she motioned 
for her father. When he arrived, 
she said to him, 

‘Aren't you going?”’ 














‘““Downtown? What for?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘There’s nothing that 
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is crazier than a crowd of people. All hurryin’ 


downtown, and nobody knows what for.’”’ 
Then, seeing Blankenship, he said, ‘‘ How- 
do,’’ and Blankenship, charming when he 
smiled, said politely, 

‘* How do you doosa,’’ and extended a hand, 

A friendship was sealed right there. For 
John Brown never let anybody get away once 
he had shaken his hand. He wanted to know 
who Blankenship was and where from, and 
how farming conditions looked in his state— 
but Aunt Mary was e¢alling to him. 
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Mexico. His story of how he came into pos- 
session of his land he related as a pleasant 
reminiscence. 

‘*Twenty-four hundred acres of it,’’ he had 
said, ‘‘bought at a dollar an acre out of the 
$3,000 estate left me by good old Father 
O’Shea.”’ 

That gentleman, it appeared, had taken a 
liking to Guy Blankenship when, as a boy 
who had been half orphaned at the age of 
fourteen, he had tended the furnace both 
at the chureh and at the parsonage. 





‘*Papa—aren’t you “It was thru his 
going to get that influence more _than 
water?’’ AUNT MARY any other one thing, 

Ves,’’ he ealled a Blankenship said, 
back, and to the Remarkable woman,’’ commente ‘that I determined 


young people, ‘‘Come 
on over, mamma is in 
need of some help.”’ 
So Blankenship un- 
raveled his history in 


ayment for the meal . 
ygenry the brains, tho.’’ 


Blankenship, as Mrs. Brown left the 
room. ‘‘Intelligent. Cultured.’’ 

‘She went to normal for a term or 
two, I guess,’’ said Mike. ‘‘ Always want- 
ed to go back to college and then teach 
expression. It’s the old man that’s got 


to make something of 
myself.’’ 

‘‘There were no 
other children?’’ in- 
quired Aunt Mary. 

‘““Yes,’’ Blanken- 
ship said, ‘‘a brother 


he got, which was F 

seasoned with ashes. ‘I’m not so sure,” Blankenship pro- eight years older 
He was a geologist, tested. ‘‘She’s got intuition. I bank a and a sister two years 

he told them, on his lot on woman’s intuition. younger than my- 

, . , “. 

way from Chicago, Just how reliable was Aunt Mary’s self. 

where he had tried intuition? Start the new serial and “Your father, I 

to interest drillers find out. suppose, left no es- 





in the development 





tate?’’ 





of some oil land which 
he held in New Mexico. ‘‘They offered me a 
sixteenth,’’ he said bitterly. 

‘A sixteenth!’’ Brown had 
‘“Why-a, you think there’s oil?’’ 

‘Unless I’m terribly, terribly mistaken,’ 
Blankenship replied. ‘‘There most certainly 
is oil. Yes, mam!’’ (That last for emphasis; 
pronounce it as he did, with a short ‘‘a,”’ or 
the effect is lost.) 

‘Why an eighth is royalty,’’ Brown 
gued. ‘‘The owner is entitled to an eighth.” 

‘“Yessa,’’? Blankenship agreed. ‘‘So of 
course we couldn't deal. But a drill’s going 
down there some day. Yes, mam! Meantime, 
I’m hunting a job. I stopped here in Des 
Moines to see a Doctor Ellis—he’s an oil man 
I once worked for. I’ve been loafing, you 
might say, for several years, Geologizing ms 
own tand. Familiarizing myself with its pos- 
sibilities. But I’ve come to a place now where 
[ have to go to work. [ inquired for Ellis at 
his hotel, and they said he had checked out 
this morning. So I just drifted out here with 
an old couple, residents of the hotel. A very 


interesting pair, 


exclaimed. 


> 


said he 


*“T SUPPOSE,” said Mike, ‘*you are inter- 
ested in the mineral exhibits.’’ 
‘l might be,’’ said Blankenship, ‘‘tho I 


have not seen them yet. I’ve been following 
the old couple about, not having other ae- 
quaintanees here, you know. They showed me 
the livestock and the poultry.’’ 

‘*Where are they now?’’ Aunt Mary asked. 

‘‘In the amphitheater,’’ he answered, smil- 
ing. ‘‘They went up early so as to get a good 
seat.’’ 

Polly and Mike laughed. It 
than six. Then Polly said: 

‘*Wonder if you saw mother’s poultry ex- 
hibits—and mine ?”’ 

Blankenship was surprised. He looked from 
one woman to the other to make sure he un- 
derstood. 

**Q-a-von had entries there?’ he said. 

‘*Mother’s Plymouth Rocks took a blue rib- 
bon,’’ Polly answered him. ‘‘Me, [ showed 
eapons, but I didn’t get anything.’’ 

“Oh, you don’t say,’’ said Blankenship 
sympathetically. ‘*More competition, per- 
haps, in capons.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Polly. ‘‘No competition, 
much. They just don’t care for eapons, I 
guess.”’ 

Blankenship shook his head sadly. 

‘‘Now I wonder why ?”’ he puzzled. ‘‘ What 
sort of a bird is the Capon—large or small 
breed ?”’ 

‘“Why, a capon, you know, a eapon—”’ Pol- 
ly floundered. 

‘*A capon’s an unsexed rooster,’’ said Mike. 
“Get bigger. Make better eatin’. Polly and 
I have been partners in the capon business 
since we were kids.’’ 

You could depend on Mike, thought Aunt 
Mary, always to make some such undignified 
speech as that. She turned the subject back 
te oil—to Blankenship’s holdings in New 


was not later 


**A small one,’’ the 
man answered. ‘‘ Enough, we thought, to keep 
our mother. Of course, Florence and I would 
not touch that. As for Bill—well, Bill was 
all right. He drank and ran around a lot, and 
mother had to pay him out of a few serapes; 
but Bill was all right.’’ 

‘“‘And how did this priest—this Father 
O’Shea,’? Aunt Mary wanted to know, ‘‘hap- 
pen to leave his estate to you?”’ 

Blankenship dug his wiener stick into the 
ashes thoughtfully. ‘‘It came as a complete 
surprise,’ he said. ‘‘T never could understand 
how it happened. I owed him money—not 
that mueh, but I had borrowed a little from 
him and was paying it back drib at a time. He 


seemed to admire me for that, for a technica] 
course is expensive, as he knew. Of course, 
the bulk of his estate, which had come to him 
thru inheritanee, he left to charity. He had 
no folks.’’ 

‘‘Are you a Catholic?’’ Mike had asked. 
That question seemed to Aunt Mary unneces. 
sary, but Blankenship was willing to tam 
freely. He said: 

‘‘No, Episeopalian. That is, I was baptized 
an Episcopalian. I regret that now I am a 
trifle removed from any religion.’? He paused 
a moment, then: ‘‘It’s the way of life. That 
is, it’s been the way of my life. I envy the 
lads who grow up normally, and are educated 
normally, and marry young, and have kids 
and some normal way of making a living. But 
this everlasting poverty, and everlasting con- 

















fidence in enormous wealth to come! It isn’t 
any way to live. I know I’m rich, potentially, 
I’m as certain of it as I am certain I’m alive. 
But I'd trade, if I could, for an Iowa farm 
with a mortgage and a fairly good house, aud 
a wife, if you please. And kids.”’ 


HEY felt sorry for him. Brown wanted 

to know if it would be any accommoda- 
tion to him to ride out with them, and he said 
that it would be a great accommodation. He 
said he had only a little over three dollars to 
his name, and he was going to Tulsa, and 
honestly. 

As they rode away, Aunt Mary sat in the 
back seat and contemplated the man’s char- 
acter as revealed in the back of his neck. [t 
was a thick neck, shaven, and bordered by a 
shrubbery of black hair and the sagging brim 
of an old brown hat. All that, in Aunt Mary's 





estimation, spoke well for him. A crook, she 
opined, would have been correctly groomed 
and well dressed. Only yesterday she read: 
‘“The biggest crook often has the straightest 
crease in his trousers.’’ And crooks, tho con- 
ceded to be the most mannerly of men, would 
certainly show restraint in talking of them- 
selves. This man’s conversation was un- 
€Continued on page 28) 


reserved; his face 
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He drew out his map again. 
“You see,” he went on, “ihe 






proposition’s absolutely «it- 
tight. You can’t possibly 
lose.” 
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Survey Indicates Trend to Achievement Shows 


fairs held in Iowa. In 1929 this number 

was reduced to 82. During this same in- 
terval, the number of counties receiving short 
course aid (available only in counties having 
no fair) increased from one short course in 
1926 to 14 short courses in 1929. In addition, 
several counties were able to qualify for 
county fair aid, but were in reality holding 
achievement show programs. 

These figures suggest several questions: 
What is causing the downward trend in the 
number of county and district fairs? Have im- 
proved roads strengthened larger fairs at the 
expense of the smaller ones? Is there a defi- 
nite development. toward larger district fairs 
on one hand and achievement exhibitions on 
the other? Was the change in the county fair 
law in 1926 responsible for the decline in 
numbers of county fairs? What is it that 
makes a county fair suecessful—the location, 
the management, the exhibits, the Four-H 
Club work, the races, the amusements, or what 
have you? 

Some of these questions can undoubtedly be 
answered, some will continue to be answered 
only by the desires of the people in any county 
or district, while others defy any analysis 
either statistically or otherwise. 


I N 1926 there were 97 county and district 


Turn Gray Before Their Time 


These are the problems that undoubtedly 
make county fair managers turn gray before 
their time, but that create a spirit of conquest 
which lures managers on from one year to an- 
other in their effort to create a satisfactory 
balance on the right side of the ledger. 

There are a few outstanding facts in regard 
to fairs and similar exhibitions that need to be 
considered in any analysis that may be made 
of the situation: 

1. Junior club work with livestock and ag- 
ricultural products has grown to be one of 
the important parts of the agricultural ex- 
hibits at all well organized fairs. Counties 
without fairs have difficulty in arranging 
suitable exhibitions for a yearly survey of 
this work. 

2. There has been a decline in the number 
of fairs. Perhaps a part of this loss is on aec- 
count of raising the requirements for new 
fairs started since 1926. There is undoubtedly 
a tendency to abandon some of the weaker 
fairs rather than to reorganize and refinance 
them. 

3. There has been an increase in the number 
of counties that have taken advantage of the 
short course aid which is provided in counties 
that do not have a county fair. There is also 
an inerease in the number of organizations 
that hold achievement exhibitions under the 
county fair law. 

4. The short course aid provides a maxi- 
mum of $200 per county on the basis of 40 
per cent of the cash premiums, while the 
county fair law provides a maximum of $2,000 
for each fair, on the basis of 80 per cent of 
the first $1,000, 70 per cent of the second 
$1,000, and 60 per cent of the third $1,000, 
until the maximum of $2,000 state aid is uti- 
lied. It is doubtful if this is an even division 


By Carl N. Kennedy 


of state aid between the two different classes 
of exhibitions. 

5. Under the present law, some counties 
are receiving aid for two and three fairs, 
amounting to as much as $5,164.36 in one 
county in 1929, while there are 23 counties 
that have no county fair, therefore are secur- 
ing only $200 short course aid, if they receive 
any aid whatever. 

Many of these facts would not be so striking 
if there were many counties organizing new 
county fairs, so as to secure the state aid that 
would be available under the requirements of 
the county fair law. However, there are only 
a few counties doing this, the remainder en- 
deavoring to get their people together thru 
achievement shows, farmers’ institutes, or 
abandoning such projects altogether. 





MUST THE GRANDSTAND GO? 


Back in the horse-and-buggy days, we 
packed the grandstands at the nearest 
county fair. Then cars came along. In 
fair weather, a man could easily drive 
to the neighboring county fair or per- 
haps to the state fair to see the races. 
After good roads came, we could figure 
on attending regularly the larger fairs. 
(Picture above shows typical crowd at 
the Southern Iowa Fair, Oskaloosa.) 
Naturally, the small fairs ‘‘got it in the 
neck.’’ At least, something happened to 
gate receipts. 

Today, a number of local fair man- 
agers are wondering what’s ahead. Some 
of the smaller fairs seem destined to be- 
come achievement shows, minus grand- 
stands and horse races, while a few of 
the larger ones could be made into suc- 
cessful district expositions. Some legis- 
lation favorable to such a change seems 
desirable, as is suggested in this article. 











In view of the need for a show in order to 
further agricultural programs in the various 
counties, many people believe that the present 
situation calls for a more liberal law covering 
state aid to county fairs, so that such organ- 
izations may qualify. Others believe that the 
more practical method would be to increase 
the amount of state aid for short courses, 
thereby encouraging the formation of an 
achievement show program in each county 
that is not otherwise served by a county fair 
organization. 

The coming legislature will undoubtedly be 
called upon to change this present situation. 
If the latter method is adopted, it would un- 
doubtedly be the more economical from the 
standpoint of state expenditures. If the for- 
mer method, that of liberalizing the county 
fair aid, is adopted, it would probably tend 
to build more county and district fairs, there- 
by building a more permanent type of organ- 
ization for the future. 

There is always a difference of opinion as 
to the value of speed programs and different 


amusement programs at county or district 
fairs. An analysis of the financial statements 
of the fairs held in 1929 shows that 21 were 
able to secure enough from their grandstand 
receipts to pay for their speed premiums. Five 
counties were able to secure enough from their 
erandstands to pay for their music and at- 
tractions. Of these, two did not offer any 
speed premiums, two could not pay for speed 
premiums in addition to their musie and at- 
tractions, while one fair was able to pay for 
both its musie and attractions and speed pre- 
miums from its grandstand receipts. 

There were several fairs in 1929 where the 
total receipts from the outside gate. plus the 
vrandstand receipts, did not equal the total 
speed premiums plus the cost of musie and 
attractions. A number of sueh fairs were run- 
ning at a loss. 

A recommendation based on these figures 
would indieate that the management of a fair 
should watch his budget rather closely if the 
receipts at the grandstand do not equal the 
expense of the speed program. He would need 
to watch his operations still more closely if 
the receipts from general admissions, plus the 
erandstand, do not equal the total cost of 
speed, plus musie and attractions. 


Show a Profit at Some Fairs 


Most fairs consider their speed program a 
part of the general attractions of the fair. 
Whether it was a coincidence or not, many of 
the 1929 fairs, which rather featured a speed 
program were able to show a profit at the end 
of the year, particularly if such a speed pro- 
gram allowed them to economize on the cost 
of their other attractions. In other words, 
it seems that some county fairs have been able 
to establish a record for putting on good horse 
races and are thus able to attract sufficient 
general admissions to make it profitable. On 
the other hand, there are many fairs whose 
financial reports indicate that their race pro- 
grams, and perhaps even their musie and oth- 
er attractions, do not meet with sufficient 
favor with the local people to make them 
profitable. 

Some people analyze such situations by stat- 
ing that good roads have allowed the normal 
patronage of such fairs to go to the state fair 
or the larger district fairs, where they have 
undoubtedly been able to see much better races 
and attractions, thereby satisfying their de- 
sires for this type of amusement. Such people 
believe that there is a definite trend toward 
district fairs. They believe that the smaller 
fairs should emphasize only the educational 
features, with perhaps some amusements and 
music, largely furnished by loeal people. 

The county fairs that have formerly been 
located near the city of Des Moines, but which 
are now extinct or operating at a loss, would 
substantiate the belief that there is a definite 
trend toward larger shows. Formerly there 
were strong county fairs in practically all of 
the counties surrounding Des Moines, the 
home of the state fair. At the present time, 
practically all these fairs are either extinet, 
are operating at a loss, or have been reorgan- 
ized on an achieve- (Concluded on page 23) 
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CONCRETE ROADS AND ELECTRICITY 

ONCRETE roads and electric lines criss- 

crossing the middle-west are going to have 
more effect on both farm and city folks than 
most of us now imagine. Plenty of talk has 
been heard about how the farm folks, in their 
shopping, are deserting the small town, five 
miles away, in favor of the city, fifty miles 
away. Too many people have taken for grant- 
ed that the new day is going to be hard on the 
small towns and the open country. But it is 
a poor rule which doesn't work both ways, 
and we are expecting a clearly defined move- 
ment to develop within ten or fifteen years 
toward the spreading of city people out over 
the land. Good roads alone would never have 
been enough to bring this to pass, but elec- 
tricity and the inventions which go with elec- 
tricity will soon make it possible to live with 
much more comfort in the country than in 
town. Of course, some people enjoy the noise, 
dirt and distraction of the city, but most nor: 
mal, healthful human beings much prefer the 
quiet beauty of nature provided it is not nec- 
essary to pay too high a price for running 
water, electric lights and the other con- 
veniences, 

The big cities have been overplaying their 
hands in many ways. Both union labor and 
some of the larger corporations have found it 
possible to do many things in restraint of 
trade. Moreover, both union labor and the 
corporations have been subject to the racket- 
eering of the gangsters. Apparently, when 
any man or group of men enjoy more than 
a fair profit in the big cities, there is a tend- 
ency for the gangsters to step in and demand 
their share with fists, bombs and machine 
guns. Life then becomes exceedingly ecompli- 
cated with crooked political leaders, unfair 
distribution of taxation, ete. 

Freight rates are now out of line with pres- 
ent prices, [t is becoming increasingly foolish 
to ship such large quantities of our food to 
big cities, and buy from these cities the man- 
ufactured products which we require. The 
way to meet many of these evils is to bring 
manufacturing closer to us. 

Concrete roads and electricity make decen- 
tralization really practical for the first time. 
A generation ago, the great railroad builders, 
such as ‘‘Jim’’ Hill, foresaw the significance 
of railroads in terms of the new towns and 
industries which would be necessary. We now 
need even wiser men to understand the new- 
day industry which cement roads and elec- 
tricity will bring to the countryside. 

Electricity holds the key to the new situa- 
tion, and electric rate structures are going to 
be just as important as railroad rate struc- 


tures were thirty years ago. The open country 
factories which are able to get their electricity 
at less than two cents per kilowatt hour will 
be on a preferential basis over those that have 
to pay five cents per kilowatt hour. For a 
time there doubtless will be rebating of one 
sort and another. But with all of the bad 
things growing out of imperfectly adjusted 
electricity rates, there will grow up in the 
middle-west open-country industries of which 
we can all be proud. 

We can imagine the small manufacturing 
centers of the future, with the factories on 
one side of the concrete highway and the 
stores and residences on the other side. If the 
‘*string town’’ were only three or four streets 
wide but several miles long, it would be pos- 
sible to have farmers living with their houses 
in the town but with their land stretched out 
back of the town. Furthermore, if the fae- 
tories did the greater part of their work dur- 
ing the winter time, it would be possible for 
the men who helped out with the farm work 
during the summer to find jobs locally for 
the winter. 

If some cooperative genius could set a group 
of people on fire with the technical possibili- 
ties of combining small scale manufacturing 
during the winter with agriculture in the 
summer, we believe that some very significant 
things might be accomplished. Furthermore, 
we are wondering if it should not be possible 
for both the farm folks and the factory work- 
ers in this ideal ‘‘string city’’ of the future to 
enjoy life much more than they do now. It 
might possibly be necessary for the farmers 
in the venture to develop a cooperative form 
of what the Collins Farms Company is now 
doing in a corporate way. 

The idea we are fumbling with is decidedly 
vague, but we are nevertheless firmly con- 
vineed that the concrete roads and electricity 
have enormous potentialities for good or evil. 
Of course, there is danger that the concrete 
roads will bring more and more of the machine 
gun gangsters into the open country, and that 
thievery and terrorism will mount at a rapid 
rate. There is also danger that some of the 
electric companies will take a narrow view 
with regard to rate structures, even as the 
railroads did with the freight rates during the 
early days. There is also danger that the con- 
crete roads will not hold up so very well un- 
der extremely heavy traffic. But granting all 
of these dangers, we still believe that concrete 
roads and electricity in the open country ean 
help to build a fine, new civilization in which 
huge cities like Chicago or New York will be- 
gin to lose some of their present significance. 

To make the dream which we have in mind 
come true, it will be necessary to work out 
new types of machinery for rather medium- 
sized factories and a new type of distribution. 
Something of this sort. must be done if we are 
to prevent the big cities from sucking dry the 
life-blood of the countryside. 





WAREHOUSING CORN ON THE FARM 
ECAUSE of the low prices, the Iowa ware- 
house act is again coming into play. The 
Iowa state department of agriculture has seal- 
ers operating in a number of different coun- 
ties. After the corn is sealed and the ware- 
house certificate is issued, it is possible to 
borrow money at 614 per cent interest from 
the Farm Credit Corporation at Ottumwa or 
the lowa Farm Credit Corporation at Des 
Moines. Probably there are some other credit 
corporations also loaning on this class of se- 
curity, but we do not happen to know their 
names, 

As we understand it, about three-fourths of 
the market value of the corn is loaned. In 
other words, when corn was around 53 cents 
a bushel, the credit corporations were loaning 
about 40 cents a bushel. 

When the cost of paying the sealer is taken 
into account, it is usually cheaper to borrow 
money at 8 per cent at the local bank than at 
614 per cent from one of the credit corpora- 
tions. However, in some cases, the county 





agent is the sealer and the only charge which 
he makes is mileage. If several thousand bush- 
els of corn are being sealed in one trip, there 
may be some real economy in getting hold of 
the 614 per cent money thru a farm ware- 
house certificate. Also, in some communities. 
it is impossible to borrow money because the 
local bank is not doing business. 

It is interesting to know that Illinois and 
North Dakota now have farm warehouse acts 
and that several other states are likely to pro- 
vide for credit facilities of this sort this com 
ing winter. The general idea is good and we 
trust that eventually the cost of sealing can 
be reduced sufficiently to make it profitable 
for farmers to hold their grain longer on the 
farm so there will not be such a rush to get 
grain marketed immediately after harvest. 

Iowa readers who wish further information 
should write Carl Kennedy, State House, Des 
Moines. 





FIGHTING FIRE 
RE lightning rods worth while? How far 
away from the barn should your house 
be in order to be safe in ease of fire? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of tlic 
different types of chemical fire extinguishers’ 
What about rural fire departments? 

All of these things and others are discussed 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1643, which may be 
obtained by writing to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. ( 
Fire is such a dangerous thing on the farm 
that a person has to experience it but once in 
order to be grateful to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for getting together 
such valuable information as is contained in 
this bulletin. We urge all of our readers to 
write for it. 





EUROPEAN CORN BORER PROGRESS 
IN 1930 


HE group of European scientists cooperat- 
ing with Dr. Tage Ellinger, of the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, has made a re- 
port for 1930. Roubaud, the Frenchman, }s 
still working with the idea that corn plants 
which have been infested with the corn borer 
pass on a certain amount of resistance to the 
next generation. We are rather skeptical of 
Roubaud’s theory of acquired immunity until 
he has demonstrated it with larger numbers of 
corn plants of more definitely known heredity. 
The most startling thing bronght out in the 
1930 corn borer report is that it is possible by 
burning arsenie candles to produce a poison- 
ous smoke which settles on the corn plant and 
poisons the borers which later develop. We 
don't know how cheaply arsenic smoke can 
be produced, but somehow we have the feeling 
that here in Iowa farmers will find it much 
easier and more effective to fight the corn 
borer by doing a good job of plowing than by 
poisoning them with arsenie smoke. 

From an American standpoint, it seems to 
us that the most promising work of these 
European scientists is that with the bacterium 
thuringiensis. This particular kind of bac 
teria likes to kill corn borers, but is not s° 
very effective unless it is sprayed on the corn 
plants in a solution after the borers have got 
a start. The cost of developing enough bac- 
teria for a forty-acre field of corn, and then 
applying in the form of a spray, would prob- 
ably be quite expensive. 

It is obvious that most of the European 
work is quite theoretical in nature. Neverthe- 
less, something unusually worth while may 
come of it and we are glad that these highly 
imaginative European scientists are giving 
some attention to the corn borer problem. 
They may discover some one little thing which 
will repay a thousand times over all of the 
money which the International Livestock Ex- 
position has put into financing them in theif 
work. Somehow, we would feel more confi- 
dent concerning the European results if the 
experiments were conducted on a larger scale. 
Doubtless this would be done if the finances 
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were available. It is really extraordinary that 
Ellinger and his European cooperators should 
have been able to accomplish as much as they 
have with so little money. 


Since writing the foregoing we have re- 
ceived a letter from Doctor Ellinger, in which 
he says: ‘*There seems hardly any room for 
doubt that treatment with bacteria and fungi, 
particularly in powder form, has a big future 
in the fight against noxious insects.”’ 

Concerning poison gas clouds produced by 
torches, Ellinger believes that a new technique 
is in prospect which may be quite revolu- 
tionary. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


OW are the children in your family fixed 

for good books? Christmas is a good time 
to fill in some of the gaps in their book sup- 
ply. Books are not quite as inexpensive as 
some presents, but they will outlast anything 
else. A child with a book he likes will fairly 
wear it to pieces with repeated readings, but 
even at that it will last years after the toys 
of the same Christmas have gone to the junk 
heap. 

For very little children, we liked ‘‘ The Life 
of Baby Animals’’ (Rockwell, 50 cents). It 
has lots of pictures and not much text, plenty 
for the baby to look at and not too much for 
parents to take time to read. For eight-year- 
olds and upwards to fifteen. ‘‘The Twilight of 
Magic,’’ by Hugh Lofting (Stokes, $2) is 
bound to be appreciated. This book tells of 
twins in old England, at the time when 
witches were beginning to disappear, of a 
friendly witch and of a magic shell that told 
you what people were saying about you no 
matter where they were. Some people would 
not like a shell like that, but the twins did. 

For ‘teen age children, especially boys, 
‘‘Adventurous Days,’’ edited by Carl Grabo 
(Rockwell, $2.50) is a marvelous book. It is a 
collection of stories of courageous actions. 
Davy Crockett tells how he killed a bear; Mel- 
ville tells of adventures in the South Seas; 
and a dozen more famous men report on expe- 
riences that will thrill any boy. ‘‘How They 
Carried the Mail,’’ by Joseph Walker (Sears, 
$3) tells, in story form, of all the ways mail 
has been earried since King Sargon invented 
a system of carrying messages by runners 
back in 3000 B. C. Did you ever hear of using 
scissors, a razor, and dye as instruments in 
transmitting a secret message? This was an 
Egyptian trick. There is a lot of history in 
this book, but not enough to hurt the interest 
of the stories. 

There are dozens more good new books for 
children we would like to tell about. We de- 
scribed some others two weeks ago. Any of 
the books we have discussed are apt to please 
children and to benefit them. Incidentally, 
there is no rule against parents reading chil- 
dren’s books. Most older people would like 
these ’teen age books as well as the children. 





YOUR HELP, PLEASE 


N THE two center pages of this issue we 

announce different rewards that we are 
offering to our readers to secure three or more 
new subseriptions for us. Some of them may 
help you solve some of your Christmas gift 
problems—some of them will strongly appeal 
to your wife, or to your boys and girls, and 
others will appeal to you. If you like Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead tell your 
neighbors about it and get them to subscribe. 
Your recommendation will earry weight with 
them and we believe they will be more than 
pleased with the fifty-two issues of our paper 
which they will receive. 

With increased circulation Wallaces’ Farm- 
fr and Iowa Homestead can be a more power- 
ful influence for agriculture. You will rein- 
force our efforts to get a square deal for agri- 
culture by helping us increase our list. Will 
a try? We will heartily appreciate your 

elp. 





Odds and Ends 











USINESS men, farmers, and even women 
are now asking, ‘‘ When will business im- 
prove?’’ It seems as tho no one can discover 
any reason for a change for the better. Busi- 
ness men now talk as gloomily as farmers did 
in 1921. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that the very intensity of the present gloom 
is in itself a reason for expecting a change 
for the better. In other words, I think that 
the crowd is always wrong when it comes to 
judging the economic outlook. The crowd is 
influenced by the events of the immediate 
past and almost never by prospects for the 
future. Right now, I am inclined to think 
that we are in a position very similar to that 
which we went thru in the late fall in 1921. 
It will be remembered that at that time corn 
prices went down to less than 30 cents a 
bushel. Everything was demoralized and in 
January of 1922, President Harding called a 
national agricultural conference at Washing- 
ton to consider what might be done. 

In the fall of 1922, however, with a corn 
crop decidedly above average, prices were 
twice as high as they had been in 1921. They 
went still higher in 1923, by which time we 
had emerged from the depths of depression 
and were enjoying a mild boom. If history re- 
peats itself, we may expect a very real im- 
provement to become noticeable by the sum- 
mer of 1931 and a small boom to start some- 
time in 1932. With nothing fundamentally 
wrong in the way of bad weather, earthquakes, 
pestilence or war, it simply is not human na- 
ture to remain in a state of business depres- 
sion for more than a year or two. It is a long, 
hard climb to get back to normal, but it is our 
guess that the lowest point in our valley of 
depression was reached in October or early 
November of 1930, and that we shall now start 
upward, finally emerging in the sunshine of 
prosperity sometime in 1932. In facet, by 
1931 we confidently expect the improvement 
will be so great that many people will be as- 
tonished. 


[X READING Bulletin 354 of the Illinois 

experiment station, at Urbana, on ‘‘Corn 
Diseases,’’ I was first impressed by how mod- 
est Holbert and Koehler were in their esti- 
mate of damage caused by the different dis- 
eases. For instance, they estimate that diplodia 
mold only causes a loss of two per cent to the 
Illinois corn crop, and fusarium only one per 
eent. These are the two corn diseases we used 
to hear so much about, and I began to think 
that Holbert and Koehler were admitting that 
there was not much to this corn disease busi- 
ness after all. But as I read further in Bulle- 
tin 354, I found that they estimated seutellum 
rots as being serious enough to cause a loss of 
five per cent, and the pythium root rot as 
causing another five per cent loss. Then there 
is the black bundle disease, or cephalosporium, 
which is estimated as being responsible for a 
three per cent loss. Our old friend, smut, is 
charged with only two per cent of the trouble, 
and cob rot, or shredded shank attachments 
of the basisporium type, is estimated to cause 
a loss of only one per cent. All of the differ- 
ent corn diseases together evidently cause a 
loss of about twenty per cent in Illinois, or a 
total of more than 60,000,000 bushels annually 
in that one state. The loss in Iowa is not 
nearly so heavy as in Illinois, but I would not 
be surprised if our loss from disease amounted 
to at least 40,000,000 bushels annually. 

I wonder how many farmers have pulled up 
a hill of corn and have been surprised to see 
how many of the roots were dull, dead and 
corky in appearance. The Illinois people claim 
that the reason for much of this deadness is a 
fungus root rot known as pythium. To pre- 
vent pythium, it seems that the most impor- 
tant thing is to leave corn on the same ground 
only two or three years in succession, and to 
rotate with legumes. Also, it seems that some 





strains of corn are much more resistant to 
pythium than others, and that it is possible to 
build up a lot of resistance by picking good, 
sound ears from strong, healthy plants dur- 
ing the third week in September. 

The seutellum rot, as nearly as I ean figure 
it out after reading the bulletin carefully, is 
causing damage chiefly because too many 
farmers plant corn of the old-fashioned, 
rough, starchy type. If moderately smooth 
corn, with shiny, horny kernels, is planted, the 
poor stand which results from the seutellum 
rot should largely be avoided. 

On page 38 of the bulletin, some interesting 
information is given about the control of corn 
diseases by seed treatment. It seems that the 
commercial seed treatments which have been 
most extensively advertised in the farm press 
may be expected, on the average, to increase 
the yield of ordinary Illinois seed corn by two 
or three bushels per acre. This agrees almost 
exactly with what we have found as a result 
of earefully conducted tests here in Iowa. The 
cost of treating need not amount to more than 
30 cents per bushel, or less than 5 eents an 
acre, and the average return, therefore, would 
seem to be decidedly worth while. 

On page 32 of the bulletin, the different 
points to be taken into account in selecting 
seed ears are set forth in a very clear-cut way. 
It is the old, old story of favoring ears whieh 
are heavy for their size, which have bright, 
shiny kernels, and which have a clean butt 
without any shredded shank attachment. In 
the back of the bulletin are some very interest- 
ing pictures showing how the different dis- 
eases cause corn kernels to look in the germi- 
nator. All real corn men should send to Ur- 
bana for this bulletin. 

COMPARED with the past seven years there 

is a world-wide shortage of grain at the 
present time, even tho prices indicate the con- 
trary. True it is, the wheat average produc- 
tion of the whole world in 1930 was about 
6,000,000 tons above the seven-year 2veorege, 
The total production of feed crops, including 
corn, oats and barley, however, is about 15,- 
000,000 tons below the seven-year average. 
The net situation therefore is that there are 
fewer tons of grain in the world today than at 
any time in the past seven years. 

Of course, it happens that in 1928 the world 
produced a terrifie wheat crop, especially in 
Canada. The Canadian Wheat Pool stepped 
in and prevented their enormous crop from 
hurting prices in a serious way during 1928 
and the greater part of 1929. So far as wheat 
is concerned, it is probable that a considerable 
part of the trouble is because of the fact that 
the Canadians held prices out of line with fun- 
damental conditions in late 1928 and early 
1929. In other words, we are now suffering 
from a delayed effect. Right now, it would 
seem that the groundwork is being laid for a 
rapid advance in grain prices of all kinds, 
unless, of course, serious international polit- 
ical complications arise. 

MY ATTENTION has recently been called 

to some molasses experiments conducted 
at the Ohio station, indicating that with voung 
cattle, molasses is much more worth while in 
a long feed than in a short feed. After calves 
have been on feed six months, molasses Seems 
to have come into its own. In a feed of six 
months or less, it seems that molasses, in spite 
of the fact that it contains practically no pro- 
tein, has the effect of causing calves to grow 
rather than to fatten. What the effect might 
be with older eattle, I can not say, but the 
Ohio experiments would suggest that both 
cane molasses and beet molasses have the 
greatest value with cattle that have been on 
feed a long time. In a short-time feed with 
calves, it would seem that molasses is not 
worth quite as much pound for pound as corn. 
Apparently, molasses has its highest value in 
enabling an animal to reach its perfection for 
competition at a state fair or the Chicago In- 


ternational. HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Service Bureau Has Helped Thousands 


Twelve Thousand Dollars Paid Out in Rewards to Protect Farm Property 


URING the past year the Service 
Bureau of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead has answered ques- 
tions for thousands of readers. We 
have been helpful to countless farm- 
ers in advising them about the han- 
dling of their crops and livestock. 
Likewise we have answered thousands 
of questions regarding points of law. 
We have investigated questionable 
deals, and advised folks what to watch 
out for and how to save their money. 
Over thirty thousand readers have 
been served in these and other ways. 
Our campaign to “Stop Farm 
Thievery” has brought results. In the 
period since this campaign was start- 
ed, in June, 1926, we have been in- 
strumental in sending 388 thieves to 
prison. Of this number 221 have gone 
to prison for a year or more, while 167 
have served time in the various coun- 
ty jails. Over $12,000 has been paid 
in rewards to sheriffs, constables, po- 
licemen and farmers for their efforts 
in rounding up these thieves. We 
haven't gotten all the thieves but we 
have been instrumental in taking a 
few of the criminals out of the rural 
districts and in making the farm a 
safer place for property. 

Our campaign will continue. You 
can help us, too. If farmers will pay 
more attention to marking their prop- 
erty, and to keeping a closer count of 
their poultry and livestock, they will 
be in a better position to report losses 
promptly. 

Sheriffs and other law enforcing of- 
ficers are ready to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. All you have to do is 


$50 REWARD 


FOR THE ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF 
1. ANY AGENT COMMITTING A SWINDLE ON.OR 
2. ANYONE STEALING MARKED POULTRY OR 


OTHER PROPERTY FROM THESE PREMISES 
(ONLY $25 REWARD OFFERED ON UNMARKED PGULTRY/ 


FOR COMPLETE RULES OF THIS REWARD OFFER —- WRITE 


SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT 
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Thousands of farm homes are protected by this sign. 


the notes have been transferred to a 
finance company and while they are 
sorry, they can do nothing. Then this 
department gets a letter wondering if 
the member will have to pay the 
notes that were undoubtedly secured 
by fraud and misrepresentation. 

All we can offer is this: If you 
wake up to find you have signed a 
note and that you signed it thru fraud, 
then the best thing you can do is to 
get ready to fight. Let this finance 
company come to Iowa and sue you if 
they think they can collect. We feel 
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Each year, since its start ten years ago, the Service Bureau of Wal- 
lowa Homestead 
Frauds have 
posed, gangs of thieves broken up, inquiries on a hun- 
dred different phases of farming have been answered. 

Our campaign to stop thefts from farms began 
Since then we have been instrumental 
We have paid out 


Drips, manager of the Service Bureau de- 
partment, gives his full time to the work of aiding 


specialists in different fields help him in answering 
inquiries. The articles on this page show some of the 
Bureau department 
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notify them immediately when you suf- 
fer losses. That gives them a chance 
to get to work on cases while they are 
fresh. 

That’s just a portion of the service 
we render. With a competent attorney 
always ready to help you, with an ex- 
perienced veterinarian who under- 
stands farm problems, and with an ag- 
ricultural engineer on the staff, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is 
Teady to serve its readers more effi- 
ciently than ever before. This is the 
only Iowa farm publication maintain- 
ing a full time manager for its service 
department. We are the only publica- 
tion in the state offering rewards to 
protect readers and ACTUALLY pay- 
ing rewards. We have had ten years’ 
experience in rendering service. Ask 
us anything. We are ready to give 
you service that is real service. 


Still They Bite 

Recently this department warned 
readers to beware of slick talking 
agents who came around giving “free” 
books away. After these agents had 
convinced the victims their offer was 
a real bargain, they generally got a 
small deposit of $10 to $30 “to cover 
the original cost. of handling.” Before 
they finally departed the victim was 
induced to sign a note calling for a 
lot of payments from month to month. 

So the “free” offer generally cost 
plenty. Our members advise us that 


when they write to the company re- 
garding the deal, they are told that 


Suet 


that an Iowa jury is going to be slow 
to hand out judgment to book agents 
who secure their business by such 
methods. 

folks, we have written pages warn- 
ing our members to watch out for 
strangers with contracts. We have re- 
peatedly warned our members to be- 
ware of signing notes and then inves- 
tigating afterwards. All we can say 
further is this, never sign a paper for 
a stranger. Always investigate first. 
It’s safer, 


— 
Hog Flu 

An Iowa reader writes: 

“My hogs are sick. Their symptoms 
are a dry cough and very jerky breath- 
ing, followed by loss of flesh. Posting 
showed no worms, but the lungs full 
of a frothy, foamy fluid. They are eat- 
ing better now, but do not. show any 
other improvement as they still cough 
and breathe hard and are very un- 
thrifty. We have about 350 pigs in this 
herd and want to stop the disease.” 

The disease our correspondent de- 
scribes affecting his hogs is un- 
doubtedly the so-called hog flu and 
there is no known cure. Most hogs re 
cover spontaneously after the disease 
runs a course of three to six days. A 
well ventilated shed, well bedded and 
without drafts, plenty of water easily 
accessible and light feeding are rec- 
ommended as favorable to speedy re- 
covery. If the cough is persistent a 
quaiacol compound can be obtained 
from any veterinarian. 


as 





Care of Septic Tanks 

Where the septic tank is of the prop- 
er construction and is carefully oper- 
ated, it. often runs for many years 
with no attention whatever. 

In old tanks, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to recover the sludge out 
of the bottom if it gets closer than 
sixteen inches to the water level in the 
tank. If the scum gets six or eight 
inches thick it is often advisable to re- 
move part of it, but an inch or so of 
scum is desirable. If the sludge is 
deep and there is no scum, it may be 
that you are using too much strong 
lye and disinfectants and that these 
have killed off the bacteria which nor- 
mally work in the tank. If the tank 
seems to have a tendency to fill up 
and run over, it is likely that the tile 
into which the tank discharges has 
clogged up.—l. W. D. 


Woman Catches Woman 
Thief 

Down near’ Burlington, in Des 
Moines county, farmers had been hav- 
ing a lot of trouble with petty thiev- 
ery. Every day or so some farm home 
had been broken into and food, cloth- 
ing and keepsakes taken. Recently 
Mrs. William Timmerman started to 
town and saw a car parked in front 
of a shed about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, where potatoes and 
apples were stored. Wondering why a 
car was stopped there, she investigat- 
ed and found a woman sitting in the 
car, apparently waiting for some one 
to come out of the shed. Before Mrs. 
Timmerman reached the car, the fe 
male thief saw her and tried to start 
the car. But Mrs. Timmerman was too 
quick for her. She got on the running 
board and grabbed the ignition key. 
The woman jumped out and fled. Mrs. 

















Butler was caught. 





Timmerman hurried to the house and 
called Sheriff Murray. When he ar- 
rived, he found the man had also fled, 
but their young son, who had not yet 
learned all the tricks of a thief, was 
waiting by the car for dad and mother. 
The boy was arrested and taken to 
Burlington, where he seemed giad to 
tell all he knew, and that his parents 
were Ivale and Elizabeth Butler. 
He said the family had come from 
Kansas City. They stayed in a cabin 
by the railroad tracks and had stolen 
food and clothing. They had sold 
enough stuff to pawn shops to obtain 
what money they had to have. The 
next morning Mr. and Mrs. Butler 
were picked up while hiking along the 
railroad track and were brought back 
to get what was coming to them. 
Faced with overwhelming evidence, 
they confessed to several robberies 
and plead guilty to the particular rob. 
bery for which they were tried. But- 
ler himself was given ten years in the 
penitentiary at. Fort Madison, his wite 
a similar term at the Women’s Re- 
formatory at Rockwell City, and the 
son will be in the Industrial School for 
Boys at Eldora for the next five years. 
Mrs. Timmerman thus broke up a 
bunch of crooks who were a menace to 
the community. For her good work 
the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead Service Bureau sent her a check 
for $50. However, Mrs. Timmerman 
was not alone in helping Sheriff Mur- 
ray round up these thieves. Clarence 
Breuer, Frank Gibbs, Mrs. M. M. Un- 
terkirche and Walter Moehlman were 
able to give valuable information and 
werexa great help in bringing the 
three outlaws to justice. The Service 
Bureau, along with Sheriff Murray, ap- 
preciates the cooperation of the entire 
neighborhood in their good work and 
willingness to round up the gang. 


Truck Is Noisy in Reverse 

A reader complains that a truck is 
noisy in reverse, altho the engine runs 
well and it seems quiet enough when 
in high speed. It is usual for some 
types of trucks to make considerable 
noise in reverse, since an extra set of 
gears is brought into use. If-the noise 
is very bad, however, it may mean that 
the reverse gear band is badly worn 
and needs relining, that. the forward 
speed band release is not properly ad- 
justed and this band is also grabbing, 
or that the reverse gear is badly worn 
or loose on its bearings. It may pay to 
call a service man.—I. W. D. 


Is Your Sign All Right? 
Service Bureau members are 
quired to have a Wallaces’ Farmer ani 
Iowa Homestead Service Bureau sign 
posted on their premises if they expect 
to get. the benefit of the reward pro- 
tection offered. Is your sign readable? 
If not, drop us a postal card and we 
will gladly furnish a new one free of 

charge. Help us to help you. 
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Mrs. Butler stole too. 
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The autumn of 1930 was unusually favorable for fall work. Many farmers finished both | 
husking and plowing at an early date. Mechanical corn pickers (3) helped shorten the husk- 
ing season and three-bottomed plows (7) pulled by nine head of horses in a multiple hitch made 
quick work of the stubble. In the grain sections, a twenty-disk cylinder disk plow (6) is com- 
ing into wider use. Down in Dixie, the cotton crop starts to market (2). Fed western lambs 
(1) and a boy with a turkey (4) were a part of the late autumn scenery. A wonderful pano- 
ramic scene is the reward of the one who climbs Eagle Point near Dubuque, Iowa, and looks 
out across the Mississippi river into Wisconsin (5). 
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Where Tough Brutes Abound 


Cattle Raising Is a Genuine Gamble in Brazil 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


- HE American girl came thru here 

two or three weeks ago,” the 
hotel proprietor at Viannapolis, Bra- 
zil, boasted as soon as we entered his 
lobby. He was still as excited about 
it as tho the Prince of Wales had as 
recently pillowed his royal head on the 
hard wooden couch in one of those fly- 
blown, stuccoed rooms. If he were an 
advertiser, he would no doubt inscribe 
“By Appointment to the American 
Girl” above his doorway. It was the 
first inkling we had had that we were 
actually on the trail of the famous 
American girl. 

This Viannapolis is the end of steel. 
The railroad that we had been follow- 
ing for several days northwest from 
Rio de Janeiro, toward the interior of 
Brazil, gives up its struggle with the 
bush and finally ends in one sputtering 
pant of relief at the stuccoed station 
on the edge of the stuccoed town. 

We surrendered all of our baggage 
to a ragged boy who had proved his 
ability to take care of it by soundly 
threshing one competitor for the job 
and scaving all the rest away. 

A brass-bound policeman hove to 
from the station platform, and chal- 
lenged us with a broadside of Portu- 
guese across our bow, pointing to our 
rifles and shotguns. Souza came back 
at him with a return volley that figur- 
atively melted the brass buttons off 
the policeman’s coat, for he vanished, 
authority and all. Souza explained 
then to us that he had simply told the 
zealous officer that we were govern- 
ment officials instead of bandits or 
revolutionists. 


Revolvers Are Clothes 


Had we been carrying only revolvers 
on our hips, or even two guns and the 
conventional murderous knife, no one 
would have noticed us at all, for a re- 
volver is worn in that part of Brazil 
as universally as pants. The common 
laborers in the streets may be bare- 
footed and bareheaded and have only 
the raggedest piece of a shirt, but they 
will all have shiny six-shooters dang- 
ling from their belts. We didn’t hear 
of much shooting taking place; appar- 
ently they are worn more as_ haber- 
dashery than as armor. A rifle is the 
sign of a potential revolutionist, and a 
revolver is simply the badge of a well- 
dressed man. And we were carrying 
rifles. 

The hotel man told us that the Amer- 
ican girl was traveling under the per- 
sonal chaperonage of a Brazilian colo- 
nel attached to the Indian service. 
There was quite a party all told, in- 
cluding an interpreter, and there were 
several truckloads of supplies. They 
were headed for Goyaz, some two hun- 
dred miles beyond the end of the rail- 
road where we were, at Viannapolis. 
From there they were going on a hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther, to Leo- 
poldian, on the Araguaya river, and 
from there probably down the Ara- 
guaya to the colonel’s post, near the 
mouth of the River of Death. If we 
were to follow the American girl, there 
was some transportation to be figured 
out. 


“You can take my car as far as 
Goyaz,” the hotel man offered, “for 
300,000 reis. But you'll have to buy 


the gasoline and hire a driver and pay 
him his fee plus his board Dill, his 
drink bill and his tip.” We found a 
government telegraph inspector bound 
for Goyaz, who wanted to share our 
car and costs. We found a driver. and 
not knowing how much fuel either he 
or the car would require 
we made a flat contract with him for 
another 300,000 reis, he to be respons- 
ible for all expenses including his own. 
I might mention here that 1,000 Brazil- 
ian reis, officially known as milreis, 

are worth about 12 cents 
The only LAC our 
financial arrangements with this driver 
was our failure to provide that the flat 
rate should fines as well. 
long, low- 


for the trip, 


mistake we made in 


include all 


As we were starting up a 


gear hill on the outskirts of a town, a 
policeman uncoiled himself from a 
rock beside the road, stared at our 
license number, and then shambled out 
to the middle of the road, preened his 
ragged regimentals and held up one 
hand in a majestic gesture command- 
ing us to stop. 

There followed long conversations in 
Portuguese, the sullen policeman, the 
indignant inspector and the belligerent 
Doctor Souza taking part. It seemed 
that our driver’s license and the car 
license didn’t match, and hence our 
chauffeur had no authority to drive 
this particular car. It was also appar- 
ent that the policeman was about half 
drunk. The fine for our offense, ac- 
cording to the policeman, was 100 mil- 
reis, which seemed to us all to be a lot 
of money for a technicality. Even the 
officer himself agreed it was, and final- 
ly maneuvered his muddled mind to 
the point of offering to take half of 
that amount and let us go. 


Went Back to Sleep 


At this, the inspector took things 
into his own hands and told the cop 
we would rather go to the judge and 
pay the full fine, and the policeman 
could either escort us to the station or 
go back to his sunny rock bedside and 
finish his bottle and his sleep. That 
checked it to the cop, and sobered him 
enough so that he was able to reason 
it out correctly. He went back to his 
rock—and we went on our way rejoic- 
ing. He had saved his job, perhaps, 
and we had saved our money. 

The whole day our route led thru 
more of the vast cattle range country 
of Brazil’s interior. About noon, we 
came to a ranch house located beside 
one of the toll gates which guarded 
this pay highway. The owner, who did 
not ordinarily maintain residence on 
his place, happened to be visiting on 
the ranch at the time, and he spoke 
enough English so that I could ask 
him a lot of questions. 

He showed me his cattle, or those 
which were “up” around the place. 
The rest were scattered over the miles 
and miles of grass and forest and bush 
that comprised his ranch. It is almost 
exactly like ranching in our own south- 
west must have been sixty years ago. 
In the first place, the business is a 
gamble instead of an investment or a 
profession. It is a question of count- 
ing the hazards thruout the year and 
then counting the cattle when they are 
finally sold. And not much can be 
done about things in the meantime. 

“Why do you use such hideous old- 
fashioned cattle as these Indian zebus 
here, anyway?” I asked, pointing to a 
slate-colored, thick-skinned, huge- 
framed old cow, with a flabby hump 
on her back, fighting flies in one end 
of the log corral. She had a long, 
flapping dew-lap that hung down like 
a blacksmith’s apron, and horns like a 
pair of motorcycle handlebars. 

“Well, we use that kind of critter 
here in Goyaz for the same reason ex- 
actly that your own cattlemen in Texas 
sixty years ago used the rangy, gaunt 


Longhorn, the only kind that could 
stand the gaff.” He sized the old cow 
up, and laughed. “Not much to look 
at, is she? But she’s worth more than 
a nice modern dead Shorthorn at that. 
It takes a tough brute to live in this 
country. Everything on this ranch is 
either tough or dead. 

“See that gaucho over there?” He 
pointed toward a tobacco-colored cow- 
boy on a horse. A wicked, jagged spur 
clamped to the gaucho’s bare heel 
gouged into the scarred flank of a 
short-legged horse, tough and wiry as 
a cat. The gaucho’s big toe hooked 
into a looped thong that passed for a 
stirrup, but his legs themselves were 
encased in hard leather chaps to pro- 
tect him from the bush thru which so 
much of his riding always carries him. 
His lasso was of rawhide anchored to 
his horse by means of a second cinch, 
and this, together with his leather- 
bound leg, served as his saddle horn 
when roping cattle. His revolver was 
handy on his hip and his knife was 
in his belt, ready as the tooth of a 
hound. 

I asked the rancher how many acres 
of his range were necessary to run a 
cow the year around, but he didn’t 
know. He’d never had his ranch filled 
up. Few do. And for this reason, the 
grasses often grow up too rank and 
raw. All right. Burn it off. That is 
the approved method. When a few 
square miles have grown too rank, they 


burn it off, and in a few weeks the 
grass comes up again tender and green. 
The cattle are herded onto that, and a 
few more miles somewhere else are 
burned. 

Brazil already has some forty mil- 
lion head of cattle, and range enough 
for twice as many—more than there 
are in the whole United States—and 
pastures to burn. If the country is ever 
tamed, as Texas has been tamed, so that 
real, high quality cattle can be raised, 
the ocean roads to the European mar- 
{kets will be full of Brazilian beef and 
our own cattle producers will find a 
potent competitor in the field. 

I probably should assure you that we 
reached Goyaz that night—on the trail 
of the American girl. 





Concrete Hog Lot 
Equipment 

Readers wishing to construct con- 
crete hog lot troughs with float con- 
trol or other hog lot equipment should 
send to the following for free bul- 
letins: Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.; Iowa State 

College, Ames, Iowa.—I. W. D. 





Only one boy and girl out of four 
attends high school in rural districts, 
whereas 71 per cent of city children 
continue education this far. 


Cattle Profits 1n a Poor Year 


‘How One Feeder Made $1,800 on Forty-nine Steers 


By A. C. HANSON 


ATTLE feeding during the past sev- 
eral months has been anything but 
a profitable enterprise for a large 
number of feeders. With the strong 
reduction in costs of feeding materials 
it would seem that there is now an 
opportunity for some who have lost 
money to turn the tables and feed at a 
good profit. Tho there may be a mean 
cattle market during the next few 
months, there is likely to be a tenden- 
cy toward reviving business conditions 
along with an enlarged outlet for beef 
and a probable reduced supply of fed- 
beef in the late spring and summer. 
Thus the future would seem to carry 
considerable promise for those who 
are in the cattle feeding game. 


Those who have marketed long-fed 
heavyweight steers this fall have in 
most. cases done so at a small profit or 
even a loss. Some who have had good 
short fed steers on the market have 
done well. One very successful feed- 
ing venture has come to my attention 
in this community. This feeder bought 
two carloads of thousand-pound steers 
on the Sioux City market. One car- 
load was bought late in July and the 
second load early in August, and the 
average cost was about $6.50 per hun- 
dredweight. The first load was grazed 
for two or three weeks and then both 
loads were put on feed. The most re- 
markable things about this particular 
feeding venture were the low feed 
cost. and the high average daily gain. 

The forty-nine steers were fed large- 
ly on ground barley and whole oats, 
with good legume hay for roughage. 
In addition they were fed only a little 
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A Brazilian ranch family and home. Mr, Flood is at the left. 


over 400 bushels of ground old corn at 
the latter end of the feeding period 
and they were also fed a ton of com- 
mercial supplement containing some 
molasses and with an analysis showing 
18 per cent protein. These steers were 
grain fed only eighty-two days, with 
an average daily gain of about three 
pounds, and were sold on the open 
market at Sioux Falls, S. D., on No- 
vember 7 at an average price of $10.11 
per hundredweight. 

These interesting figures are fur- 
nished by the feeder himself, who is 
too modest to allow me to use his 
name for publication: 

Forty-nine’ steers 

Sioux City market; 


Weight, 49,340 pounds; 

Average weight, 1,010 pounds; 

Average cost, $61.30 per head; 
total, $3,154. 


bought. on 


Feed consumed— 
405 bushels of corn at 82 cents 





BORNE URINE sssdi ney conciavdecatstescavaseon $ 332.10 
1,080 bushels of barley at 46 

cents per bushel..................000 496.80 
529 bushels of oats at 30 cents 

OO RNMIRIDE cits ucaochovscusisarsuseaasveuns 158.70 
2,000 pounds of commercial 

IONE osc vase veviareseseespioncs 46.30 
16 tons of hay at $10 perton.. 160.00 
GRRONE  Aepscvavcssaeves As tromacin a vessemesenis 10.00 

Other costs— 
MRI. Sacccoccccundvusarcistiaccncaincersins 46.00 
NINN 5 cavsusccseinstivecaeiescatinos 18.00 
Interest on investment ... 57.71 

"PORE CORE: ssccvesieercesasecannneeese ee en 


Sale of these steers netted this man, 
as previously stated, an average prics 
of $10.11 per hundredweight. The av- 
erage weight of the steers was tlien 
1,276 pounds, which meant an average 
price per head of $129. In addition, 
there is credit on pork produced from 
hogs following these steers, figuring 
3,500 pounds of gain on hogs at 9 
cents per pound. With these figures 
summed up, this feeder has made % 
real profit of over $1,800 on these for- 


ty-nine steers on less than _ three 
months’ feed. 
The remarkable thing about tls 


> 


feeder’s experience, in my mind, is the 
fact that he was able to get such @ 
rapid gain at a cost which he figures 
at $9.09 per hundredweight. This exX- 
perience is a practical recommenda 
tion of the value of good quality oats 
and barley such as we have this year 
for feeding either lightweight or heavy 
cattle. 
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Fat Cattle Uphold Tradition 


Iowa Entries Figure in Strong International Show 


By JAY WHITSON 


HE short corn crop of 1930 did not 

cut the number or condition of 
fat steers finished for the International 
Livestock Show. This applies equally 
to the carlot. classes, the Four-H baby 
beef show and the open show individ- 
ual steer classes. 

Many who follow the show rather 
carefully year to year anticipated that 
last summer’s drouth plus the indus- 
trial depression would send part of the 
steers being fed for the show to an 
early market. As it turned out, how- 
ever, there were 261 carloads of prime 
steers for the sifting committee to 
work with preliminary to the actual 
placing on November 29. 

The carlot show was one of the larg- 
est. ever held at the International and 
the 125 carlots from which the judges 
made their selections were extremely 
high grade, both in type, uniformity 
and fatness. Grand champion carlot 
honors went to a new winner, Tolan 
Brothers, of Farmingdale, Ill., on fif- 
teen head of yearling Angus. This firm 
also had the first place lot of two-year- 
old Angus, and a daughter of one of 
the brothers, Sarah Ann Tolan, fed 
and showed the Four-H grand cham- 
pion baby beef. 


“Big Four” Heavy Winners 


A visitor to the carlot show for the 
first time or after an absence of sev- 
eral years probably would be struck 
by the fact that there is apparently a 
“Big Four” in feeding cattle for the In- 
ternational carlot show. 

Tolan Brothers brought over 200 
head to the show and won two out of 
five awards in the class of 18 carloads 
of two-year-old Angus and two awards 
out of ten in the class of 45 carloads 
of Angus yearlings. 

A. H. Sehmidt, of Randolph, Mo., 
also brought over 200 head of Here- 
fords and Angus and won four places 
out of ten in the yearling Hereford 
class of 41 carloads and two places in 
the Angus yearling class. 

E. P. Hall, of Mechanicsburg, IIL, 
and John Hubly, of Mason City, II1., 
both winners of the grand champion- 
ship honors in recent shows, also had 
a large number entered. Hall won two 
out of five places in the two-year-old 
Angus class, and Hubly, two out of ten 
in the yearling Angus class. 

Aside from this “Big Four” the 
Prizes were pretty well distributed. 
lowa feeders furnished all five prize 
loads in the two-year-old Hereford 
class. Karl Hoffman, of Ida Grove, fed 
two loads of steers for this show. He 
won first and fifth places. Art Lage, 
of Kingsley, fed the second place load. 
J. C. Turin, of Kiron, won third place 
and Thomas Cochrane, of Earlham, 
fourth. The Foster Brothers firm, of 
Earlham, won sixth place and was the 
only Iowa winner in the Hereford year- 
ling class. 

In the Angus two-year-old class the 
one winner besides Tolan Farms and 
Hall was J. F. Mommsen, of Miles, 
lowa. Schmidt Bros., of Delmar, and 


W. A. Hopley, of Atlantic, won the two 
places for Iowa cattle in the Angus 
yearling class. 

Interesting to an old-time follower 
of the fat cattle show were two 
changes from fifteen or more years 
ago. Against 18 cars of Hereford two- 
year-olds and 18 Angus were two of 
Shorthorns. Against 41 loads of Here- 
ford yearlings and 45 of Angus were 
five of Shorthorns. The second change 
was to the tremendous preponderance 
of yearlings and the extreme finish 
and size that these yearlings carried. 

Two novelties in the carload show 
attracted almost as much attention as 
did the cattle of championship caliber. 
Two cars of old-time market toppers, 
each load which had been fed over a 
year and each averaging over 2,000 
pounds, furnished a feature of real in- 
terest. V. Reub & Son, of Stuart, Iowa, 
furnished one load of these steers. 
They were of mixed breeding, fed four- 
teen months and weighed 2,080 pounds. 
E. P. Tapp, Chandler, Mo., with a re- 
markably smooth load of Herefords, 
furnished the other half of this ton 
steer show group. 

The second novelty was the two- 
load entry of Galloway yearlings fed 
by Foster Bros., of Earlham, Iowa. 
Many of the visitors under forty years 
of age had not heard of Galloway 
cattle. 


Illinois Four-H Entries Score 


Iowa Four-H boys and girls have 
had things pretty much their own way 
at the baby beef club calf show for 
the last three years, but this year they 
were beaten out of a majority of firsts 
and championships by Illinois entries. 
Illinois could not duplicate the stunt 
of a clean sweep of nine firsts as was 
done by Iowa two years ago. Illinois 
won six firsts, lowa two and Iudiana 
one. lowa’s first prize calves were 
both Shorthorns. Roy Lewis Cruzen, 
of Mahaska county, won first in the 
intermediate breed group with a white 
calf and Clarence Moffit, of Warren 
county, placed first. in the youngest 
Shorthorn group with a beautiful roan. 

In the baby beef show Iowa fur- 
nished her full share of prize winners 
among the 203 calves shown, tho get- 
ting few firsts. Robert Stanley’s 
grand champion at the lowa State 
Fair, Clarence Goecke’s reserve cham- 
pion Hereford and Beulah Larson's 
first place Shorthorn all placed second 
in their class at the International. 
Among the first five places in each of 
the nine classes Iowa was 17 against 
21 to Illinois. Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Kansas divided the other seven. 

Iowa winners in the junior feeding 
contest were as follows: 

Shorthorns, yearlings—Second, Beu- 
lah Larson, Harlan; 3, Virginia Lee 
Parkhill, Davenport; 4, Karl Soukup, 
New Hampton; 5, Marvin Yoakam, 
Keswick; 9, William H. Barnhart, Ma- 
rion; 11, Roy H. Foote, Hudson. 

Herefords, yearlings—Second, Clar- 

(Continued on page 29) 








ETHYL 
TO 
WORK 
ON YOUR |, 
FARM 











Ethyl Gasoline will increase 
the efficiency of your pas- 
senger car, your truck and 
your tractor. It will save 
you time, labor and expense. 









N your car— whatever its size, 
age or type—Ethy! will give 
you added power, quicker pick-up, 
greater flexibility, less gear shift- 
ing and less vibration. 
These advantages apply also 
to your truck and tractor. They 
mean that you can cover more 













ground in a day and keep your 
equipment in more continuous 
use throughout the year with 
Ethyl. There is less wear and tear, 
less engine strain and slower de- 









preciation. Also less need for lay- 






up for carbon removal—which 
saves time and repair bills. 
Ethyl Gasoline is more than 









just good gasoline. It is quality 





gasoline to which has been added 
Ethy] anti-knock fluid, developed 
by automotive science to make 









gasoline a more efficient motor 
fuel. Ethyl “knocks out that 
‘knock’ ” and improves the per- 
formance of any gasoline engine. 
Put Ethy] to work on your farm. 
It will contribute to greater effi- 
ciency and economy. Try it. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


HTEHYL 


GASOLINE 


Knocks out that “knock” 

























The active ingredient used in Ethyl fuid is lead 
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Youll get 


more 


mileage 


with McKAYS 





And you'll never lose 
TIRE CHAINS with 


the McKAY FASTENER 


—for the McKay Fas- 
tener is the best fastener 
_— 
Holds with a never-let- 
go grip. 2—It’s the 


easiest fastener to open 


on the market. 


and close. 3—Its oper- 
ation is not affected by 


snow, ice, mud or rust. 


special 


: ; rocess... 
4 — No tools of any kind P 


they’re tough .. . they 


mecessary in opening 


s last... you can treat 
and closing. > 
And MeKays will save 


you money... because 


*em rough. 
When you need chains, 


: ask for McKays. 
of the extra mileage ; 
Me- 


Kays are hardened by a 


UNITED STATES CHAIN 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


built into them. 


The New Silvery Rust-Resisting |:? 2.22" "°°" 








Now you can 
get 
McKAY 


Steel or Rubber 
Tire Chains 





M°KAY 


TIRE CHAINS 

















ee farm folks in the corn belt 
be do not think enough about oats. 
'It makes us disgusted to find oats 
| selling for 30 cents 
a bushel or less 
and so we do not 
put as much seri- 
ous thought on the 
crop as we should. 
For the past ten 
years, oats have 
not been a money 
making crop but 
just the same most 
corn farmers put 
| half as much land into oats as they do 
into corn. Oats make it easier to 
change the land from corn to clover 
ind besides we like to have the straw 
for bedding and even tho we can not 
sell oats for a good price on the mar- 
ket we like to have them to feed our 
horses, milk and growing an- 
imals. 


With oats as with corn, it is easy 





cows 


for farm boys to be deceived by their 
The varieties of oats which grow 
tallest, and he biggest kernels, 
ire usually from the stand- 
point of yield. Our forefathers came 
from cool-climate countries such as 
and Norway. In 


eyes 
have tft 


poorest 


Germany 


ongiand, 


such countries they seed oats in April 
and harvest does not come until Au- 
gust or even September. On good 
ground in these countries, with cool 





summers, the oats may grow shoulder 
high to a tall man and the Kernels are 
large and plump and the oats may ac- 
tually forty-five or even fifty 
pounds to the measured bushel. When 
|/our forefathers tried to bring these 
| cool season varieties of oats into the 
corn belt, they got into trouble. The 
hot weather of early July hits these 
late oats just as they are passing out 
of blossom. 


weigh 


Oats From Southern Russia 


The farm folks of the corn belt did 
not begin to get really good oat varie- 
ties until a Nebraska man by the name 
of Taylor went to a state in southern 
Russia by the name of Kherson where 
they have dry, hot, summer weather, 
very much like that of Nebraska. He 
thought that the people who had 
farmed there for many hundreds of 
years might have developed far better 
varieties of oats for the corn belt than 
the cool-climate farmers of Germany 
and England. The Kherson oats which 
he brought back with him were yellow 
in color and had short straw and the 
general impression which they made 
was bad. Just the same, they vielded 
a lot more pounds of food per acre 
than the late varieties. 

Then our American plant breeders 
began to get busy, and especially L. C. 
Burnett, the oat man at Ames. Bur- 
nett discovered one plant of Kherson 
oats which produced white Kernels and 
this is now grown on millions of acres 


in the corn belt under the name of 
'“Iowa 103.” This white Kherson is 
probably more widely grown in the 


United States than any other variety 
of oats today. On poor soils, many 
corn belt farmers did not like Kherson 


| oats because the straw was 80 e@x- 
} tremely short that they had trouble 
binding it and also there was not 


enough straw for bedding. Burnett, 
therefore, selected a long strawed type 
of Kherson which he called “Iogold.” 
In spite of its taller straw, it stands 


Southern Russia is not the only 
| source of good oats to withstand our 
hot summer weather in the corn belt. 
In northern Africa and southern Eu- 
rope, around the Mediterranean, they 
grow red varieties of oats and these 
have been introduced into the south- 
ern part of the United States under 
the name “Red Rust Proof.” The 
Kansas experiment station started to 
work with a strain of Red Rust Proof 
oats and developed a new variety 
known as “Kanota.” In Iowa and II- 





Make Oats Like Hot Weather 


Adapting a Cool-Climate Crop to Corn Belt Summers 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


linois tests, the Kanota has yielded 
just about the same as the Iowa 102 
Iogold and other good selections from 
Kherson. The especial advantaga 
which Kanota has is its ability to with- 
stand unusually cold weather when 
is seeded early in March. Probably i; 
is the most frost resistant of all the 
varieties of oats grown in the cory 
belt. 

I wonder if your father drills his 
oats or broadcasts them. Probably he 
broadcasts like most other corn bel: 
farmers. For many years the people 
at the experiment stations as well as 
editors of farm papers, have tried to 
get farmers to drill their oats. Expe: 
ments prove that the drilled oat 
would yield on the average about 
bushels an acre more than the broad 
casted oats. When I was a young m 
just out of college, I thought that 
farmers were making a great mista! 
by not drilling their oats. But when | 
talked with practical farmers [ found 
that it was much more bother to « 
oats than to broadcast them and 
sides, the soil had to be driei 
therefore, drilled oats were genera! 
planted later than broadcasted 
It is quite important to get oats seed 
ed in early April and a dela fia 
week or two will oftentimes cut the 
vield by five or even ten bushels pet 
acre. The net result is, that on the 
average most farmers seem to be 
ahead by broadcasting rather than 
drilling. 


Treating Oats for Smut 


I wish I knew for sure which is the 
best method of treating seed oats to 
prevent smut. The cheapest method is 
to mix one pint of formaldehyde with 
a pint of water and spray the mixture 
over the oats while someone else is 
shoveling the oats back and _ fort! 
After this is done, the oats are cov- 
ered for five or six hours with gunny 
sacks and then are ready to seed. The 
trouble with this method is that for 
maldehyde oftentimes cuts down the 
germination of the oats. There are 
commercial dusts now being sold on 
the market which seem to help with 
the germination of the oats rather 
than to cause harm. 

When it comes to harvesting oats, I 
hope you will give serious 
any combines which happen to be al 
work in your neighborhood. There is 
still some difference of opinion in 
Iowa and Illinois as to whether the 
combines will completely replace bind- 
ers and threshing machines. Undoubt- 
edly, the combines can do the work 
with less man labor and your mother 
will doubtless be very enthusiastic 
about combines because they will re 
lieve her of the necessity of cooking 
elaborate meals for threshers in hot 
weather. 

The years when we have wet weath- 
er at combining time in July, it may 
be necessary to have our combines 
equipped with “windrowers” and “‘pick- 
up” attachments. For several years 
we have had rather dry weather in 
July and so our combines have not had 
to meet a really difficult situation. If 
we have unusually wet weather it ma) 
be necessary to have some system for 
drying out oats in the bin. 

During the next five years most 
farmers will, undoubtedly, be using 
binders and threshing machines 1 
stead of combines, but some of tlie 
wisest men I know think oats can 
produced most cheaply with combines, 
and that in the long run combines wi!! 
win out. I think, therefore, that it will 
be a good plan for farm boys to stuey 
the situation very carefully before 
they get to farming for themse!\ 
In fact, it might be a good plan for you 
to get up a debate this winter on. ‘Re 
solved, that the combine has enous4 
advantages in oat harvest, under core 
belt conditions, to make it possible tor 
it to replace the old-fashioned method 
on most farms within the next te® 
years.” 
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Little Recipes fr Little Co 
Christmas Cookies and Christmas Goodies! F 
Here Are Some for You to Make Your Very Own Self Lesson 
Number 


Dear Little Cooks: 


It’s hard to believe that it’s a whole year since I wrote you candy recipes 
And just think we will finish our 
Will you be kinda sorry, I wonder? 1 
guess I'll be lonesome without all your nice letters and recipes and everything. 


before and wished you “Merry Christmas.” 
two years of little recipes next month. 


This year mother is going to let me have some of her cookie dough to cut 
Stars and Christmas trees and Santas or gingere 
bread boys to hang on the tree and to give to little folks. 
too? I shall frost the Christmas tree ones and sprinkle them with colored sugar 
They will be so pretty. 

I do wish you all the very merriest Christmas you've ever had and a happy 


out special Christmas cookies. 


or the very tiny candies for cakes, etc. 


time making candy. 


With best Christmas love, 


Ginger Snaps 


A recipe to use for Christmas cookies to hang 
on the tree. 


% cup shortening. 
1% cups sugar. 

2 eges. 

% cup molasses. 

4 teaspoons soda, 











4 cups flour. 

1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon. 

1 teaspoon ginger. 


Cream the shortening, add 
sugar gradually, mix well, 
add beaten eggs and molas- 
ses. Add the soda which 
has been dissolved in 4 tea- 
spoons of hot water. Sift 
four once before measuring. 
Sift four, cinnamon and gin- 
ger together and add to the 
other mixture. Roll thin 
and cut out cookies. Bake 
ina moderate oven about 15 
minutes. Take cookies off 
the pan while hot. 







Butterscotch 
For Brown Sugar Taffy 


Large Recipe 


2 cups brown 
sugar. 


Small Recipe 


lecup brown 
sugar, 


1 teaspoon vinee 2 teaspoons vine- 
gar. gar. 

% cup butter. 1 cup butter. 

% cup water, 1 cup water. 


I measure everything and put it 
all into a saucepan to cook. I stir it 
well before it starts cooking and then 
Ido not stir any more because if I 
did my candy might “sugar” and 
you all know butterscotch isn’t a 
sugary kind of candy- 

When it begins to boil as though it was getting 
quite thick, it’s about time to test it so I get a 
cup or glass of the coldest water I can find. I 
drop a few drops of candy into the cold water 
and if it runs around and makes the water look 
Cloudy it needs more cooking. If it goes plunk! 
to the bottom of the glass and stays in a hard 
ball that I can lift out with a spoon and hold in 
my hand and it seems quite solid it is done and I 
Mustn’t cook it a single second longer. 


While the candy cooks, I always get a plate or 
platter ready and I butter it well so my candy 
Won’t stick to it. 

Then I drop small spoonfuls of candy on the 
Plate. I leave a little room between the drops so 
the pieces won’t stick or run together even if they 
do spread a little. I let them get very cold and 
then they are ready, and they are so good! 





; Another way to fix this butterseotch is to pour 
. out about 44-inch thick on the buttered plate, 
Col and mark off in squares. 


{ Betty’s Scrap Book 
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Will you make some 


BETTY. 


Butterscotch Taffy 


If you like the taste of butterscotch you 
will want to try pulling it like any taffy. 


Pour the cooked candy on a buttered 
plate just as you did before and as it 
cools fold in the outside edges because 
they always cool first and folding in the 
outside once in a while as the candy 
cools makes it all get ready to pull at 
about the same time. When it is cool 
enough so I can handle it, I butter my 
hands well and take a piece and pull it 
till it gets stiff. It’s a good 
plan to hold your hands in 
cold water just before but- 
tering because the candy 
doesn’t stick so to cold 
hands. 


Be sure to have clean 
hands! If you don’t may- 
be your taffy will look like 
my little brother’s. He was 
helping, you know little 
brothers always want to when 
you’re having fun, and the taffy 
was white, but his was a funny 
gray before he got through pull- 
ing it because he never thought to 
wash his hands. I guess boys 
don’t unless they are told, at least 
little three-year-old boys don’t! 





Divinity Fudge 


Small Recipe Large Recipe 
1 cup sugar, 2 cups sugar. 
% cup water, 1g cup water. 
% cup corn syTup. 4% cup corn syrup 
1 egg white. (white is nicest). 
2 egg whites. 





For divinity fudge I measure out the sugar 
and put it in a saucepan. Then I measure 
out the syrup and put it in and the water, 
too. I stir it and put it on to cook. I 
do not stir after this. While it cooks, I 
beat the egg white very stiff, till it 
stands alone. When the syrup gets 
quite thick I try it and if the syrup 
spins a heavy thread from the spoon it 
should be done. 

Then I get ready to pour it 
right away. If someone else can 
help me and pour the syrupy 
candy while I beat, all the better. 
I pour the syrup on slowly and 













star on cardboard and 
use as cookie pattern 
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the divinity is stiff 
enough so I can 
drop spoonfuls on 
a buttered paper or 
platter and the 
drops will stand up 
nice. If they flatten 
out, the candy 
should be beaten a 
little longer. 

If I want a choco- 
late divinity, I put 
a piece of chocolate in the hot divinity and let it 
melt as I stir and beat. 

When it is ready to drop, you can add nuts if 
you like. 


Uncooked Fudge Balls 


Here is a recipe for fudge balls that is easy 
because it doesn’t even need to be cooked and of 
course you don’t need to worry about whether it 
is done or not. 


1 square of choc- 
olate, melted. 


Trace this 


% tablespoon 
cream, 


1 teaspoon butter. 14 teaspoon vanil- 
1 tablespoon egg, la. 
beaten. 1%4 pound of pow- 


dered sugar. 

First I melt the chocolate in a bowl and then 
I add butter, egg, cream, vanilla, and last of all 
the powdered sugar. If you don’t know how 
much powdered sugar a pound is, I'll tell you that 
it is about 2 cups so % of a pound for the small 
recipe would be about % cup. 

Anyway you must keep on adding sugar and 
mixing well till the mixture is thick enough so 
you can handle it in your hands. A little pow- 
dered sugar on your hands helps keep this fudge 
from sticking. Take a small piece and shape it 
like a marble. Then you can finish it with a 
nut meat or you can roll the ball in cocoanut or 
in chopped nuts. 


Pinoche (or penoche) 


This is a brown sugar fudge that is awfully 
good, try it this Christmas. 
Small Recipe. 


1 cup brown sugar. 
4 cup milk. 















vu 
% tablespoon butter. 

% teaspoon vanilla. 

% cup peanuts, pecans 
or walnuts, 


Large Recipe. 
2 cups brown sugar, 
14 cup milk. 
1 tablespoon butter, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 
1% cups nuts. 


Mix the sugar, milk, 
butter together in a 
saucepan and cook. 
Stir only enough so it 
won’t burn. Test it 
like fudge drop- 
ping a spoonful 
into a cup of cold 
water and when it 
forms a soft ball 





stir or beat very hard and fast. 
When the hot syrup is all poured 
on the egg white I take a rotary egg beater (that’s 
the kind you turn a handle or wheel) and beat 
it till its gets too stiff to turn the beater any 
longer. 

Then I must keep on beating with a spoon till 


10 cents. 





it is done. Add 
vanilla and nuts, 

Cool well till it feels just a little 
warm, not hot at all. Beat with a 
spoon till nearly stiff and then pour 
on a buttered plate and when cool 
mark off in squares. 


Containing the recipes that have been published before this will be sent for 
Send for one to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 
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“Christmas bells, 
Christmas trees, 
Christmas odors 
On the breeze” 


gen tantalizing 
Christmas odors as 
are wafted in from the 
kitchen these few days 
before Christmas. 
Frosted spicy cookies, 
fragrant fruit cakes and 
plum pudding, that tangy odor 
of tart cranberry jell—a de- 
licious mingling of Christmas 
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of the berries bursts, 
press the mixture thru 
a sieve. Add to this 
juice, one cup of vin 
gar and five cups of su. 
gar. Cook gently until 
the jelly thickens a lit- 
tle when tested on a 
cold plate. Pour into a 


mold or a bowl. Chill 
and when ready to 
serve, unmold. The 


spicy flavor is delicious and 





odors. Doubtless you have 
your Christmas menu planned 
by this time and have reached 
the recipe-marketing stage. 








“‘Christmas Odors on the Breeze 


you will find tart jelly a 
splendid accompaniment for 
the roast turkey, duck or 
chicken. 

99 If you would like an unus- 
ually attractive tart salad, 
combine whole sections of 








Christmas marketing lists are 

so important. It’s a desperate feeling 
to realize suddenly, the day before 
Christmas, that there is no suet in the 
house and you'd planned a suet pud- 
ding. Or, perhaps you'd planned to 
have dates for a pudding and used 
them all for stuffed candies. 

It’s rather a wise idea, if the kitchen 
is to give forth its share of Christmas 
cheer, to run thru the jist of recipes 
you're planning to use, and to make 
up your marketing list early. The or- 
dinary staples you will doubtless have 
on your supply shelf. Check the rec- 
ipes for unusual spices, fruits that. one 
ordinarily doesn't keep on hand, and 
such other ingredients as may form 
the basis of special Christmas recipes. 


Steamed Fig Pudding 


Steamed fig pudding wil! contribute 
its full share of delicious fragrance. 
It may be made a week before Christ- 
mas and may be steamed for an hour 
on Christmas day. The recipe serves 
eight and calls for: 

214 cups flour 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon salt 

% cup molasses 

144 cups milk 

1 cup chopped figs 

1% cup nut meats broken 
1 cup chopped suet 

Mix the fruit and nuts with the suet. 
Sift the dry ingredients and combine 
with the fruit and suet. Add the su- 
gar to the milk and combine the liquid 
mixture with the dry. Fill well greased 
pudding molds half full. Cover tightly 
and steam for two hours. A waterless 
cooker makes a splendid steamer. Cut 
in one-half-inch slices and serve with 
foamy sauce. 


Foamy Sauce 
3 eggs 
1% cups milk 
1% cups sugar 
% cup lemon juice 
2 tablespoons grated lemon rind 


Beat the eggs and add the milk and 


sugar. Heat slowly in a double boiler 
until thick. Stir constantly. Add the 
salt, lemon juice and the rind, and 


serve over hot steamed pudding. 
Christmas Plum Pudding 


Perhaps you'd like plum pudding for 
your Christmas dinner. Here's a splen- 
did variation of the old New England 
recipe. 

Beat together three eggs, add one 
cup of brown sugar, one-half cup of 
molasses, one and one-half cups of 
crumbled bread crumbs and one and 
one-half cups of finely chopped suet. 
Sift together two cups of flour, one 
teaspoon of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and one teaspoon each 
of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. 
Measure three-fourths cup of grape 
juice and add alternately the sifted 
flour and the grape juice to the sugar- 
molasses-suet mixture,, saving a very 
small amount of the flour mixture to 


sift over the fruit. Add to the mix- 
ture one-half cup of orange or some 
other fruit marmalade, one and one- 
half cups of seeded raisins, one and 
one-half cups of currants and one-half 
cup of citron (the fruits should be 
floured). Pour the plum pudding mix- 
ture into well buttered molds, cover 
tightly and steam for three hours. 
Serve warm with hard sauce. 

The following sauce recipe is a nice 
change from hard sauce for your plum 
pudding. Peel one lemon and one 
orange and dice. Add two apples 
(diced) and a sufficient amount of wa- 
ter to cover. Simmer the apples until 
tender and then add the orange and 
the lemon. Add one cup of raisins and 
bring the mixture to a boil. Add one 
teaspoon of almond extract, cool and 
serve over the plum pudding. 


Chilled Plum Pudding 


Perhaps chilled plum pudding won't 
delight you with its pre-Christmas 
odors but you may want to choose it 
for your Christmas dessert. It’s much 
simpler than the steamed puddings but 
is very festive. 

Prepare one 
Add one-fourth 
cool add: 


of gelatine. 
sugar; when 


package 
cup of 


cup stewed prunes (pitted) 

cup raisins (chopped) 

cup figs (chopped) 

cup dates (chopped) 

cup nuts (pecans and 
mixed) 

1 cup grapenuts 


ss a) 


walnuts 


Mix the fruit well and combine with 
the gelatine. The gelatine will want to 
be very solid with the fruit mixture. 
Pour into a shallow pan and when 
chilled cut. into squares and serve with 
whipped cream. 


Cake Filling 


If you think that the steamed pud- 
dings and the fruit cakes are too rich 
for the Christmas dinner, here's a 
splendid fruit filling that will dress 
up an ordinary two-layer cake. 

Simmer very slowly one cup of rai- 
sins, until tender. Add to the simmer- 
ing raisins one tablespoon of lemon 


juice. When the raisins are tender, 
drain. Cover the first layer of cake 
with a chocolate filling, spread the 
thick, drained raisins 


filled with chocolate-raisin-nut. filling 
and then the whole completely cov- 
ered with the chocolate frosting. 
Served topped with a spoon of whipped 
cream, they make a delicious special 
Christmas dessert. 


Prune Cake 


Prune cake is not as expensive as 
fruit cake, and it does make a splen- 
did fruit cake substitute. 

1%, cups sugar 
1, cup butter 
1 cup sour milk 
2 eges 
214 cups sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1 cup cooked prune pulp 
and chopped fine) 


(seeded 


Cream together the butter and the 
sugar, add the sour milk and the 
beaten eggs, sift the dry ingredients, 
and add to the liquid. Add the prune 
pulp. Bake in a loaf in a moderate 
oven. 


Spiced Angel Food Cake 


Spiced angel food cake is delicious 
served with a chilled dessert for the 
Christmas dinner. The recipe calls for: 


1 cup cake flour 
144 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon cream 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1, teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon cloves 
ll egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


of tartar 


Let the eggs stand in cool or iced 
water an hour before using. Sift to- 
gether four or five times the sugar, 
flour, spices and one-half the salt. 
Beat the egg whites with the other 
half of the salt until the whites are 
frothy. Add the cream of tartar to the 
eggs and beat until they are light but 
not dry. Fold the dry ingredients very 
carefully into the beaten egg whites. 
When the mixture is partly blended, 
add the flavoring. Be very careful 
when blending the dry ingredients and 
the egg whites, to use the folding mo- 
tion. If they are stirred, the air will 
be released and the cake will not be 
light. Have the oven quite hot at first, 

then cool off and bake 





over the chocolate coat- 
ed layer and sprinkle 
on top of this one cup 
of chopped nuts. Frost 
the bottom of the top 
layer with the same 
chocolate filling, place 
on top of the first layer 
and then completely 
frost the outer part of 
the cake. 

If the cake is served 
fresh, you may use one 
of the very simple sour 
cream cake recipes. 
I've seen this recipe 
baked in small individ- 
ual cup cakes, the cakes 
slightly cooled, split and 








at least one hour. Use 
the ordinary angel food 
cake pan and let stand 
awhile after removing 
from the oven. 


Spiced Cranberry Jelly 


And now for the 
tangy cranberry odor. 
Cook together two 
quarts of cranberries 


with two cups of water, 
to which has been add- 
ed two tablespoons of 
ground cinnamon, one 
tablespoon of ground 
cloves and one table- 
spoon of ground aill- 
spice. When the skin 





grapefruit with cubes of the 
spiced cranberry jelly. Serve with a 
fruit juice salad dressing. 


Grandma’s Fruit Cake 


Beat together one cup of brown su- 
gar, one cup of sour cream, one egg, 
one-half cup of molasses, one teaspoon 
of soda (dissolved in one tablespoon 
of hot water), one-half teaspoon of salt 
and three cups of flour, into which has 
been sifted one-half teaspoon each of 
cloves and cinnamon. Lastly add one 
cup each of chopped nut meats, cur- 
rants and raisins (all floured before 
adding). Bake in a loaf pan in a slow 
oven for about one hour. This cake 
is speedy to make and delicious, yet is 
not an elaborate or expensive affair, 

Christmas food shouldn’t. be the 
most remembered part of Christmas 
yet it should be remembered and new 
and different flavors and odors help 
to do this.—E. B. 


Christmas Cranberries 
“7YRANBERRY” time is here. Cran: 
berries may be served in a wide 
variety of delicious dishes. Pudding, 
pie, salad, pickles—all are pleasing in 
appearance and as equally pleasing to 
the palate. 


Cranberry Tapioca 


% cup granulated tapioca 

14 teaspoon salt 

3% cups boiling water 

1 pint cranberries 

% cup water 

% cup sugar 

Cook tapioca, salt and water to 

gether until clear. Cook cranberries 
and water until soft and add to the 
tapioca with the sugar. Cook five min- 
utes, pour into a wet mold, chill and 
serve with cream. 


Jellied Cranberry Salad 


1 tablespoon gelatine 
2 cups boiling water 
2 cups cut raw cranberries (these 

may be coarsely ground) 
1 cup diced celery 
2 tablespoons grated onion 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

\% cup vinegar 

2 minced pimentos 

Soak gelatine in one cup of cold wa 

ter five minutes. Add boiling water, 
stir until dissolved; add the onion, Vil 
egar, salt and water. Set aside and 
when jelly begins to set, add other 1! 

* s shill 
gredients. Turn into molds and chi: 
Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 


Cranberry Ice Box Cake 


3 cups cranberries 

1% cups water 

1 cup sugar 

1 small sponge cake or 44 poun 
vanilla wafers 

10 dates, stoned and diced 

3 figs, diced 

% cup chopped walnut meats 

% cup seedless raisins 


Cook cranberries in water and thea 
strain. Add raisins, dates, figs amd 
nuts and cook very slowly for fivé 
minutes. Remove from fire and add 
sugar. Line a mold with slices % 
sponge cake. Put in a layer of cram 
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berry mixture, a layer of crumbled 
cake or cookies, and repeat, finishing 
with a layer of the crumbs. Place in 
the ice box for several hours. Unmold 
and serve with the following sauce: 


Soft Sauce - 


Cream one and one-half cups of pow- 
dered sugar with one-third cup of but- 
ter. Add one teaspoon of vanilla and 
one and one-half teaspoons of cold 
milk. Then slowly beat in three table- 
spoons of hot milk. 


Bananas Baked in Cranberry Sauce 


2 eups cranberries 

1 cup cold water 

6 large ripe bananas 

Jt cups sugar 

by lemon 

Cook cranberries quickly in water 

for ten minutes and strain. Halve the 
bananas lengthwise and squeeze the 
jemon juice over them. Add the su- 
cay to the hot cranberry juice, stir 
well and pour over the bananas. Place 
in a hot oven and bake until bananas 
are tender. 


Holiday Delight 

2 cups cranberries 

“’ eups sugar 

‘2 cup water 

» bananas 

Boil cranberries, sugar and water to- 
cether until cranberries burst. Rub 
thru a sieve. Cut bananas into thick 
When cool, add to the cran- 
berry sauce. Turn into a wet mold. 
Chill. Unmold and serve with whipped 
cream. This is delicious and carries 


siices, 


out the Christmas colors of red and 
white. 


Cranberry and Raisin Meringue Pie 

2 cups cranberries 

1 cup raisins 

1% cups sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 

Cut cranberries in half, mix with the 
raisins, sugar and flour and bake in 
one crust. When fruit is cooked, re- 
move from oven, let cool and cover 
with meringue made with the whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff and one tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Brown 
meringue in a moderate oven. 


Apple-Cranberry Salad 

6 quarts of raw, unpeeled apples 
(diced) 

142 quarts of cooked and sweetened 
cranberries 

%% pound of white grapes (seeded) 

4% pound nut meats (broken) 

Juice of one orange 

Juice of one lemon 

1 teaspoon of grated lemon rind 

Mix ingredients together. Top with 
mayonnaise and serve on lettuce or in 
apple shells.—Mrs. J. W. C., Iroquois 
County, Illinois. 

To prevent flatiron marks from 
showing when ironing silk, place a 
piece of white paper between the ma- | 
terial and the iron, moving it along 
over the entire pressing surface 





To overload the washing machine 
with too many clothes is hard on both 





the clothes and the washer; further- 
more, the laundering is done less } 
efficiently. 








Our Style Service 





§ per practical styles this week— 
one for mother, one for big sister 
and one for little sister. 

Very smart, indeed is the coat frock 
shown as style No. 2732. It is splendid 
for street, for travel or for ordinary 
daytime wear. The style comes de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 inches bust measure. It is very sim- 
ple in construction and can readily be 
copied by the amateur seamstress. 
Size 36 requires four and three-eighths 
yards of 39-inch material with one- 
half vard of contrasting fabric. The 
style would be very attractive made of 
crepe woolen or flat crepe silk. 

The bloomer-frock, No. 2756, is one 
of those standard styles that are so 
adaptable to the two, four or six-year- 
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old miss. The dipped yoke at the front 
of the dress breaks the ordinary plain- 
ness of this Mother Hubbard type of 
frock. Size four requires two and one- 
half yards of 39-inch material with 
one-fourth yard of contrasting material. 

For schoolgirl smartness, it would 
be hard to find a more attractive style 
than No. 2757. The dress can be made 
of wool or silk fabrics or it would be 
very attractive made in some of the 
heavier cotton fabrics. It is a style 
that lends itself readily to laundering 
and is very simple in construction. It 
may be had for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires two and one- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material with 
three-eighths yard of 39-inch contrast- 
ing for the collar and cuffs. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Oepartment for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
Winter Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 


The New 





“IT TAKES Premium CANADIAN 






pyr 


STALEY’s 


The delicious flavor comes from blending the finest Cana- 
dian Maple Sugars at the exact times and temperatures 
that bring out their woodsy maple tang. 

“That’s a lesson I learned in the Old South nearly forty 
years ago—only the finest ingredients can make a syrup 
like this. Taste it and you'll see it pays to be extra careful 


in the making.” 


Ask your grocer for Staley’s Maple Flavored Syrup and 
serve it with piping hot biscuits or muffins. Delicious with 
ancakes or waffles! And surprisingly inexpensive, too. 


Nrite for our free recipe book. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION, Decatur, Illinois 





Blended by the 
Master BLENDER 


3 other delightful flavors 
blended by Birt HEER 
Go pen (dlue label) 
CaystarWuite (red abel) 
Sorcuum (drown label) 





Bitt HEER 
Staley’s Master Blender 
For more than 47 years Bill Heer has blended 
and tested syrup flavors. A sample from each 
batch of Staley’s Syrups must pass the test of 
his educated palate at each step in its making. 


Staley’s 
Maple Flavored 
Syrup 
comes in the 


GREEN Can 


Master BLenDER 








Make Christmas 
Goodies with Betty 


Once upon a time it was our little cook’s 
privilege to be delighted with the many pleasant 
cookie forms such as: gingerbread-man, 
the ginger Christmas tree, the stars, the circles, 
and such like, hanging on the Christmas tree, 
made out of gingerbread. This year Betty and 
all the little cooks, who are working with her, 
will have the privilege of making their own 
gingerbread-men. In the Little Recipes by Lit- 
tle Cooks by Betty, found on page 13 are set out 
some of the most delightful forms of Christ- 
mas goodies. Not only do we find the Christmas 
cookies, but there are the Christmas candies, 
which are so easy to make the way Betty does. 
Betty has many followers all over the state, 
and is constantly receiving letters from them. 
If you have not yet joined in this delightful 
sport of following Betty each month, send ten 
cents to Little Betty in care of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead, and she will be very 
glad to send her scrap book of Little Recipes 
for Little Cooks. This book is bound in bright 
red cover and contains twelve beginners’ lessons, 
with a page for each month thereafter, as each 
month Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
carries an additional lesson. Send for this scrap 
book today and join in the fun—with Betty. 


Send for Betty’s Scrap- 
book of Little Recipes by 
Little Cooks today. 
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— ards for You 
Free for Just a Few 


subscriptions necessary to win your choice of the useful articles 
we offer for this service. 
Rewards have been selected that will interest different mem- 








Dear Reader: 
We are trying to introduce Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead into a number of new homes this month and we ask your 


help. On this page and the one opposite are details about the valu- 
able rewards offered to you for securing new subseribers for us. bers of the family. Undoubtedly some will appeal to you, others 
to your wife or to your boys and girls. You may obtain several 







While our regular subseription price is $1.00 per year, we make ge : ; : igs ‘ 
rewards if you wish them, selecting one for each additional list 








a special club rate of only 75c per year when three or more sub- 
scriptions are ordered together. If you wish, you may include 
your own renewal as one of the club and you will be marked up 


of three or more new subscriptions. 

What do you say? Will you try? We will heartily appreciate 
your help and you will add strength to the fight we have made, 
and will continue to make, for a square deal for agriculture. 















another year from the time your present subscription expires. 


] * . . 
ne your neighbors surely there are at least three, and ae " ; ; ‘ 
Among your Heignbors sarer : Believing that our offer will appeal to you, and taking this oe- 


probably several times that many, who would like the weekl} easion to wish you and your family a Merry Christmas, as Christ- 





visits of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, and who would mas Day will be here almost before we know it, we are, with 
find it just as interesting and helpful as you have found it. Your sineere good wishes, 
neighbors know you and have confidence in your recommenda- Yours for a greater service to agriculture, 
tions. A suggestion from vou that they try the paper this year WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
will mean, that with very little effort, vou can seeure the new By John P. Wallace, Publisher. 

ch® Dr» 





SPORE Ft ETERS 


Websters Dictionary All Metal Thermometer 


NEW EDITION 20,50 


ti : For Home, School \ scientific instrument of re- 
WEBSTER’S 4 aid Titline coil “Tvention’-tre erat 
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HOME SCHOOL ad OFFICE be momete The controlling ele- X% 
DICT! S Gives pronunciation and concise defi- ment is made of non-corroding # oh 7 
£, f nition of : 00 word Printed in clear metal and will operate indefi- Po 4 
LUUS ES 4 soonest es ‘s St Seem eet Tt eet nitely, The manufacturer's guar- 
type on book paper, and well bound in antee reads: “If this instrument 
limp covet Nearly 100 pages of va is damaged in transit, or at any 
» snunnleme t—-inelu or 9 erne time requires adjustment, re- 
— agence s uding 12,000 Jug tur! t to us and it will be 
atend #1 deahinds ex ROTeIED words paired or replaced tree of 
phrases, commer il and legal terms, charge.” The dial is protected 
automobile tern oreign n ible by tra spare Wolo nak- 
legal holidays, censu reports, ete, The size, five int bs eles 
Needed in ever home for the school dial, makes it easy to read the 
children and for reference. temperature from a distance. 


Given as a reward for a club 
ef three yeurly subscriptions to 
yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farm- Wallaces’ Farmer and tlIowa 
er and Towa Homestead at the special Homestead at the special club 
rate of 75 cents each, Two of 
the subscriptions must be new, 
subscriptions must be new, the third the third may be either new or 


700 pages 5x7 13 may be either new or renewal, renewal, 


“Han-D” Hammer and Screw Driver Outfit 


is a most practical tool, useful around the auto, tractor 
or workshop, and should be in every tool box. The head ot th 
hammer is high-grade steel, one end ball pein and the other 
regulation. Three good, serviceable screw drivers of varyin 
sizes are nested in the handle. All parts beautifully nickel 
plated and polished. A convenient, first-class tool, made for u 
You will like it and find it indeed handy. 


Given as a reward for a club of three 





club rate of 75 cents each. Two of the 



















Given as a reward tor a club of three yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead at the special club rate of 75 cents each. Two of the sub- 
scriptions must be new, the third may be cither new or renewal. 


American Gentlemen Leather Billfold 


Th is the fi 2-in-! entlemen’s billfold inde of genuine leathe . * e 
throughout, ie ski lea “workene “7 - an ¥ eaten factory iwers 12-in-1 A Gift that Father or Brother Will Appreciate 
















billfold is carefully inspected and fully guaranteed. The illustration shows the 

twelve features of this billfold which make it more complete and desirabl 

than any other, There is nothing a man appreciates more than a good le ather ’ 4 F . 27, IDENTIFICATION CARD 
billfold that will stand up and give him good service for year Lae g OF WARS Case 






. SE — 
Given as a reward for a club of three yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ “ ‘ 2.CARD CA 
' Farmer and Iowa Homestead ut the special club rate of 75 cents each. Two ; 2 3.BILL COMPARTMENT. 
of the subscriptions must be new, the third may be either new or renewal. < fo "4. TICKET POCKET. 


14-inch Stilson Wrench 


Steel Handle 


Dozer of times 
every year there is 
need on the farm and 
around the home for 

gzood pipe wrench. 
This 14-inch Stilson Wrench is forged from high-grade tool steel. Fully waa 
ranted by the manufacturer against defects in material or workmanship In- 
valuable in the tool shop for use on machinery, automobiles, water pipes, etc. 
The handle can be lengthened and much additional leverage obtained by slip- a> s 
ping a short piece of one-inch gas pipe over the steel handle ; \ Eas U.STAMP BOOK 
I2CARD POCKE 










































Given as a reward for a club of three yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead at the special club rate of 75 cents each, Two 
subscriptions must be new, the third may be either new or renewal, 
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Which You Can Easily Ear 
Minutes of Your Time 


Electric Flash Lantern 


A Convenient Farm Lantern 











Pedometer 
Tells How Far You Walk 


Records accurately from one-fourth to one 
hundred miles. This Pedometer has been thor- 
oughly tested and regulated and warranted 
to be accurate. Nickel finished case with clip 
to be hooked on belt or pocket Adjustable to 
any length of step but comes with step set for 
27-inch stride which is the average for most 
persons. Fitted with 100-mile register set off 


A most convenient flashlight which pro- 
jects a powerful beam of light. It operates 
by a lever switch and uses two common 
flashlight cells. Has hand bail and also 
belt loops. Also flat bottom which makes 
it the most convenient electric lamp for 
general all around use. Popular with 
everyone who has tried it—boys, farmers, 





housewives, motorists, etc. Size 3% inches in quarters, halves and three-quarters of a mile 
high, 3% inches wide, 2% inches deep. Fin- Can be quickly set back to zero or adjusted to 
i 4 rich 1 r j ilv longer or shorter strides To _ termine dis 

she e enamel w silver I 

0 illite ealie . tance walked, carry Ped . *inu prem Rg 





reflector. tion. Complete instructions with each ie and 
fully guaranteed 

Given as a reward for a club of three 
yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead at the special club 
rate of 75 cents each. Two subscriptions 
must be new, the third may be either new 
or renewal, 


Given as a reward for a club of five subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
at the club rate of 75 cents each or for a 
club of three and 75 cents additional. One of 
the subscriptions in the club may be either pew 
or renewal but the others must be new. 





New Style Combination Pencil-Pen 


A COMPLETE WRITING 
OUTFIT 

















This is something new and takes the place of the two-piece pen and black-and-white effect with gold trimmings. Manufacturer's certificat 
pencil outfits which have been so popular. Measures six inches over all guarantee with each outhit 
One end is equipped with 14-K smooth writing fountain pen, the other end Given as a reward for tour subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
is pencil of the popular eveready type. Lead propels and expels by a Homestead at the special club rate of 75 cents each, or for three subscrip- 
simple twist. The pencil part unscrews to use eraser and there is space tions and 2 cents additional. One of the subscriptions may be new or 
beneath eraser for extra leads. The barrel is finished in the popular renewal, but the others must be new. 


F ey ” 
ountain en To fill the pen simply raise the lever, place pen in ink well, push the lever 


back in closed position and the pen is ready for use. 


Pocket Clip and Lever Self-Filler Given as a reward for a club of three yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ 

This illustration is exact size of the pen when open. Easy, smooth writing Farmer and Iowa Homestead at the special club rate of 75 cents each. 

and ‘satisfactors service, guar: anteed The barrel is made of high-grade Two of the subscriptions must be new, the third may be either new or 
Para rubber in popular Chinese red color. Equipped with safety pocket clip. renewal. 


——————————— 


Local Club of Yearly 
Subscriptions 


(The club rate of 75 cents per year applies on three or more ordered at one time) 


Story and Educational Books 


Each regulation size 64% by 8 inches, printed 
in clear type on good paper and cloth bound 
Well written in easy words and the informa- 
tion is scientifically correct. 


1. How the World is Changi ng—How wind, 
fain, heat, cold and pr ure constantly 
mold the earth, both surface and ground 
beneath, into new patterns. Explains the 
formation of rocks, coal, gas, oil, etc., and 
how one substance changes into another. 
An elementary course in geology. 

2. What Makes Up the World—For ages men 
marveled about fire, water, air and earth. 
Modern science reveals that some 80 basic 
elements in different combinations make 
up the entire world as we know it. An 
interesting and inspiring summary of the 
wonderland of modern chemistry. 

3. Ring, the Story of a St. Bernard Dog—The 
true story of a faithful friend and playmate 
who proved himself a real hero in time of 
need. 

4. The Coral Island—A thrilling story of three 
boys wrecked on a tropical island and how 
by ingenuity, courage and perseverance 
they saved themselves from an almost 
hopeless situation. A most striking ad- 
venture story. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find $.......... for the following........yearly sub- 


scriptions: 











rR. F.p.| New or 


Name Town State Renewal 





Your choice of any two of these gift books 
given as a reward for a club of three sub- 
scriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Two of the subscriptions must 
be new, the third may be either new or 
renewal, 


Gi ft Books for Chi Idren ; 


Illustrated picture-strip books w : 
word reading e <planation ac h at 7% by 
11% inches, printed on oo 5 paper, bound in 
heavy binderboard cloth covered. 


Som mm eee eee eee eee rere ee eeeeeeeeer eet etna esee eee eee ween nee TESTER RELEEEEEEe Ce Pree ee ee 


1. Children of America—Adventures of famous 
American boys and girls. 




















from head packs to airplanes. 
. The Life of Baby Animals—A fascinating 
series of nature studies. 
The Magic Umbrella—Imagination travels 
in foreign countries. Popular story form 
in which illustrations take the place of 
various words. 


2. Brownie Puzzle Book—A wonderful series 
pacer Rie ee ee TON Ee ee eee Pe EE TT Eee ot EO ee oer er eee a of educational puzzles. 
3. Wheel, Sail and Wing — Transportation 
4 


wn 
- 


As my reward for sending these new subscriptions you may send...............seeseeece oes to me. 


ROMO coh Sisco sts = has a Terre re EEE RE EE OY! NE eS eoceccoeceese Your choice of any two of these gift books 
given as a reward for a club of three subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Two of the subscriptions must be new, 
the third may be either new or renewal, 


OM. Si eee chek Oe ne CesaSad vdeweaeweewt nes Se or ae sre Ges c candesdes os eae. 
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EGGS 


You can get 
4.0 MORE EGGS 


from each hen 








This FREE Coupon 
will tell you how! 


Ficure your extra profit, if 
you would get 40 more eggs 
per year... from each hen. 

Then sign and mail the 
coupon, which will bring you 
FREE... the International 
Book ‘Poultry Health’’... 
and also. our latest bulletin 
giving facts on how to make 
more money from your hens. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Health EGG MASH 
with WOOF 





INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SERVICE 
100 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me free information and 
booklet on how to get more egg money. 





(Print Name) 














Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


stead classified ads put you in touch 
) with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





Fresh From 


IOWA 


Central—Tama County, Dec. 1—A 
few real cold days, making the ther- 
mometer register a little below zero, 
with about an inch of snow, made 
Thanksgiving seem more like Christ- 
mas. However, all roads were good, 
which helped make it a real Thanks- 
giving. Farmers are all thru husking 
corn and are now repairing and get- 
ting ready for real winter. Not much 
grain being sent to market as the price 
is low. Livestock healthy and doing 
well.—L. Dolezal. 

Central—Hamilton County, Dee. 1— 
Work in general is slack. Some stock 
on feed. Good line-up of stock at the 
International at Chicago this week. 
Not much grain moving. Poultry mov- 
ing quite well. Dairy products holding 
their own. Fall pigs doing well. Sheep 
are better than a year ago. Roads 
good.——Lacey Darnell. 

Southern-——Ringgold County, Dec. 1 

Corn husking nearly all done. About 
40 per cent of a crop or 15 bushels per 
acre average. Have been having ten 
days of high winds. Flakes of snow 
and rain and cold weather. Corn sell- 
ing locally at 65 to 70 cents per bushel. 
Not much selling yet.—Monroe New- 
ton. 

Central—Hardin County, Dee. 1— 
Winter came in last night with a cold 
wave and the mercury near zero. A 
drop of 40 degrees since Saturday. A 
little corn yet to pick. Quality good 
and yield higher than expected. There 
has been some shredding done to help 
out on hay. Hogs going to market in 
large numbers. Price paid Saturday 
$7.60. Several flocks of western lambs 
that were bought in August and Sep- 
tember still on feed. Not as many cat- 
tle being fed as usual. Bankers not 
caring to finance feeders. Prices for 
produce: No. 4 corn 57 cents, oats 27 
cents, barley 38 cents, eggs 17 to 37 
cents, cream 35 cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, Dec. 1 
—In the past week there has been 
quite a little snow and it has been 
very cold. Corn is mostly all shucked 
in this locality. Yield and quality good. 
Corn selling at 60 cents a bushel, oats 
35 cents a bushel. Many hogs on feed. 
Good many calves have been shipped 
in from Texas range. Poultry very 
cheap.—Robert Fletcher. 

Southern—Davis County, Nov. 26— 
With the exception of a few days No- 
vember has been a pleasant month. A 
few rains helped fall plowing, of which 
considerable has been done. Grub 
worms and dry weather have killed a 
large acreage of timothy Meadows, a 
great. deal of which has been plowed 
up. Corn practically all gathered. 
Yield very light. Price around 65 to 70 
cents at farm sales. Weather dry; 
wells failing. No disease among hogs 
but few are on feed and few cattle and 
sheep. Stock selling very low at farm 
sales. Produce prices on local market: 
Butterfat 23 cents, eggs 32 cents, tur- 
keys 20 cents, hens 14 cents.—W. H. 
Kline. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Dec. 1— 
The past week we have had some real 
winter weather. The ground was cov- 
ered with snow and the thermometer 
registered zero, but it has warmed up 
the last two days. Corn husking is 
nearly finished; a few have some left. 
The yield of corn was better than ex- 
pected. Farm sales have started and 
will be numerous from’ now on. All 
livestock is healthy and feed is plen- 
tiful. Prices of farm products have 
taken quite a drop the last two weeks. 





Hogs are $7 to $7.50, veal calves $7.50 





the Country 


to $8, chickens 13 cents, ducks 8 cents, 
geese 7 cents, butterfat 42 cents, eggs 


30 cents. No oats or corn selling ex- 
cept at auctions.—C. D. Hunt. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Dec. 1— 
Lee county received a much needed 
rain on November 29 that filled cis- 
terns and ponds and will be of great 
value. We have had some almost. zero 
weather the past week and it is again 
freezing. Cattle look good. Most farm- 


ers have been feeding all fall.—vV. 
G. H. 
NEBRASKA 


Southeastern — Jefferson County, 
Dec. 1—Since our two good rains and 
the following warm weather the win- 
ter wheat is looking better than before 
the rains. Nearly all the corn is 
shucked and the final vield was light. 
Early corn yielded from 10 to 18 bush- 
els. Replanted corn was a_ better 
yield. Some fields went as much as 
30 bushels, but the corn had a great 
deal higher per cent of moisture. 
Prices are still very low for what farm- 
ers have to sell. Wheat 56-57 cents, 
corn 52-53 cents, oats 27 cents, whole 
milk $1.75 per hundred pounds, cream 
20 cents, eggs 30, 20 and 15 for the 


three grades, potatoes 99 cents.— 
Charles M. Turner. 
Central—Hall County, Dec. 1—The 


first two weeks of November the 
weather was ideal as Indian summer 
prevailed and was very good for the 
corn husking. The last two weeks of 
November were cold, chilly and cloudy 
with three light. snows and some rain. 
The winter wheat is growing nicely 
and is in good condition. Large amount 
of poultry handled during Thanksgiv- 
ing season. The sugar beet factory is 
still in operation.—George E. Martin. 
MISSOURI 
Central—Moniteau County- 
Weather somewhat warmer than last 
week, which was’ genuine winter 
weather. A good rain on November 29. 
Many have finished gathering corn. 
Feeding of fodder, which will be the 
chief roughage, has started. Potatoes 
$1.20 per bushel, oats 46 cents, hens 14 
cents, cream 25 cents, No. 1 eggs 40 
cents, bran $1.20.—Reader. 
West-Central — Lafayette County, 
Nov. 29—-Had some cold weather for a 
few days and rain today. Most of 
corn gathered and crop very disap- 
pointing both in yield and quality. The 
rain will help the growing wheat as it 
was in need of moisture. Many feed- 
ers using wheat and other small grain 
in their feed lots. Corn 75 to 80 cents, 
wheat 70 to 72 cents, oats 40 to 50 
cents, hay $12 to $15 per ton. Roads 
are in fine shape for hauling and auto 
driving.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 
ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, 
Thanksgiving finds most everybody 
thru husking corn. Some have been 
thru a long time. Ground still dry, too 
dry to plow or dig post. holes. A lot of 


Dec. 1— 


Nov. 28— 


farmers in Christian county still haul- | 
ing water; have been most all summer. | 
losing | 


Have not heard of anybody 
stock lately. Very little wheat sown 
around here this fall. Not many rent 
farms changing hands. Most of the 
farmers have plenty of feed to last. 
thru the winter in fair shape. Income 
will not be large, tho.—S. M. Harper. 


Bird banding in America dates from 
the time of Audubon, who, about 1803, 
used silver wire to mark a brood of 
phoebes and was rewarded the follow- 
ing spring by the return of two of his 
marked birds. 

















Reef Brand Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell smells clean, is 
clean, contains no animal 
matter. Feed your hens Reef 
Brand to provide calcium care 
bonate (egg-shell material) 
in purest form. Gives 257 
more eggs. Ask your dealer, 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
Gulf Crushing Co. New Orleans 














TURKEYS 













When you ship to a “top price’ getting 
rm on a “‘top price” market. 
Our abilities to secure highest 
prices for our cus- 
tomers are 
known. Thousands 
of our patrons 
have shown their 
satisfaction by giv- 
ing us their ship- 
ments. year after 
year. We make re- 
urns same day 
shipment 4 
our name 
forour FREE mar- 
ket report letter. 


KARSTEN & SONS 


1100 Fulton Market, Chicago 











Christmas 


ls Only 11 Days 
Away----Mail Your 
Order Now! 


and avoid that last-minute rush. 
In OUR READERS’ MARKET 
section you will find just the things 
you have been wanting to buy. 
They are listed under the CHRIST- 
MAS SUGGESTIONS column so 
that you can find them easily. 
These articles are all quality mer- 
chandise, at attractive prices. 
Don’t fail to look there before you 
buy. Remember, it’s the 


Christmas 
Suggestions 
Column 

in 

OUR 
READERS’ 
MARKET 
Page 
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Eggs Are a Surplus Crop 


Eges are a surplus crop. The mar- 
ket price has been lower than profita- 
ble. Some producers thought to hold 
their usual number of hens and cut 
down the feed cost by turning them 
out to rustle for themselves. In part, 
this course was followed thru lack of 
cash to buy feed. It hasn’t turned out 
so well, for the hen that has been hand 
fed and cared for isn’t equal to finding 
her own board without getting her 
ege machinery out of order and dis- 
turbing the rhythm of her production. 

Once she does get used to rustling 
for her own living, it isn’t. safe to 
bring her back to full hoppers and 
abundant scratch grain when the price 
of eggs starts up without getting her 
on this full feed slowly. A feast after 
a famine usually means a molt, and a 
winter molt is not profitable. Natural- 
ly, when the eggs are not paying for 
the feed bill the feed measure is scant- 
ily filled. One hundred hens will con- 
sume about twenty pounds of feed, 
more or less, depending on the flock, 
the climate and the feeding practice, 
each day, but the hen factory must be 
fed whether functioning or not. 

“How many hens can I afford to 
feed as they should be fed until next 
spring?” is a question the poultryman 
may well ask himself. The next ques- 
tion will be, “Which hens can [I af- 
ford to keep?” The correct basis for 
determining the worth of any hen as 
a layer should be the time of her pro- 
duction as well as the total number 
of eggs produced. In spring all hens 
will lay enough eggs to pay for their 
feed; the rest of the year is what 
gives them their rank as layers. 

Eggs have been too cheap; many 
flocks have suffered from lack of in- 
terest in a product produced on a fall- 
ing market.—H. W. A. 


Chickens as Fertilizers 


The law of the harvest is that we 
reap more than we sow. Dead chick- 
ens make good fertilizer—they also 
make more dead chickens. Moral: 
3urn your dead—chickens and all oth- 
er animals, including rats. 

One of the by-products of dead 
chickens is ptomaine poisoning in the 
birds that eat the flesh, indicated by 
partial paralysis of the muscles in the 
beginning, and this partial paralysis 
followed by complete prostration. The 
comb of the victim turns black; there 
is a diarrheal discharge which is fre- 
quently bloody. Death comes soon. 
There is no cure. 

The symptoms of limberneck, caused 
by the eating of carrion or rotten food, 
are similar to ptomaine poisoning. 
The neck hangs limp as the name indi- 
cates, but limberneck is caused also 
by intestinal parasites. Limberneck is 
curable if taken in time. The treat- 
Ment is to isolate the affected fowls 
and give them a good worm remedy, 
followed by a dose of Epsom salts. All 
droppings must be burned,’and the af- 
fected birds given a light, nourishing 
Tation, which includes buttermilk or 
Sour milk, until completely recovered. 
Seek the cause and remove it. That 


THE POULTRY 


is the first. step in any disease of poul- 
try. Dead animals, decaying food, foul 
water cause most of the diseases of 
poultry.—H. W. A. 


Battery Brooding 

Battery brooding of a large number 
of chicks is a method still in its in- 
fancy, but attracting more attention as 
time goes on. The advantages of this 
method are that it requires less labor, 
is more sanitary, requires less build- 
ing space and is well adapted to sur- 
plus chick problems in hatcheries. The 
disadvantages are that batteries are 
expensive, they can only be used for 
a few weeks; there is more trouble 
from cannibalism among chicks, and 
only the specialist can use them to 
best advantage. So far as complete 
confinement goes it is now known that 
excellent birds can be produced from 
six to eight weeks of age. Moreover, 


it allows rigid sanitation, allows more | 


room for pullets to mature and per- 
mits constant and accurate check on 
chicks. 


Wheat for Poultry 

With wheat selling for one to one 
and one-tenth cents per pound, mid- 
west chicken raisers can well consider 
substituting it for a part of the corn 
and oats normally fed. In much of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead territory, however, so little 
wheat is raised that it is not readily 
available without shipping it in. This 
in most cases makes its substitution 
for home-grown corn and oats ques- 
tionable. 

If it is raised at home or can be 
purchased at market or near market 
price, wheat can be fed profitably. It 
is true that wheat is not as valuable 
a poultry feed as people were inclined 
to believe twenty vears ago, but it is 
among the best. It should not entirely 
replace yellow corn in the ration but 
can well be substituted for as much 
as half of it. 

For growing chicks for which corn 
must be cracked, whole wheat is ac- 
tually cheaper, pound for pound, after 
the cost of grinding is added. Ground 
wheat can well be substituted for 
wheat products such as middlings and 
bran which cost more pound for pound 
than ground wheat. 

As a part of the grain ration, wheat 
at present prices will pay returns. It 
is questionable whether more than 
half the grain ration should be wheat. 

If not used regularly, a little wheat 
fed now and then for variety is prof- 
itable. 


Dirty Eggs Are Costly 

Sending dirty eggs to market is a 
practice no farmer admits, yet some 
one does. These dirty eggs cut the 
price of all eggs, and turn the stomach 
of customers against eggs. Dirt in 
the bottom of a milk bottle is no more 
disgusting than dirt on the shells of 
eggs. It indicates slovenliness in the 
care or handling. The trade that pays 
the best prices for eggs is a trade that 
is particular about the food that ap- 
pears on its table.—H. W. A. 





Starts Hundreds of Chicks 
EARLY! Raises Practically 
ALL! Grows’em FASTER! ‘* 
| Saves You Many Hours of Work! 


Send—NOW—for big, free 1931 KOZY book! 






































































Complete description of KOZY, the world’s greatest 
ooder house value! 


See how improved KOZY features 
actually enable you to double poultry 


profits with half the work! 


Learn how KOZY is better con- 
structed of heavier, thicker, more dur- 
able lumber. Read how it comes to 
you ready-built, walls painted, floor 
creosoted—for less than you’d have GUARANTEED! 
to pay for the lumber, alone! 


Built so warm and tight 


raise every chick—and how they do | you take no risks. 
T-H-R-I-V-E! So low in price that the If we can't please 
young roosters, alone, usually pay for |} you it costs you 
the house—giving you big profits from NOCaINg.. anil 
pullets that shell out eggs all fall Un ree 
and winter. . 
—-- ene 


GUARANTEED Bet- 
ter Built of Heavier 
Materials 


We absolutely GUARANTEE: 

1.—that KOZY is built of bet- 
ter, thicker and more durable 
lumber than any other brooder 
house. 

2.—that it is built of genuine 
“‘clear”’ West Coast, 4-in., 
tongue-and-groove FIR Flooring. 

Your money back, if you are 
not entirely pleased. 


Remarkable Design 


A combination of wonderful 
features! Built high in the mid- 
dle so caretaker has ample head 
room. Built low in front and 
rear so it is easy to heat. Built 
close to the ground strong 
winds sweep right over it. Sound 
walls and tight corners keep out 
cold. Sunshine floods through 
double row of windows. Upper 
windows tilt inward to admit 
fresh air without drafts. Hinged 
front roof sections raise for 
added ventilation or full sun bath. 





100 illustra- 


you can keep anything you 
start chicks in the dead of winter. Se buy from us, write 
sunny and perfectly ventilated you 





























if, tor any reason, 
you don't want to 


us and we will re- 
fund your money, 








Raise Every Chick— 
Birds Grow Faster 


Try the KOZY plan, this year. 
Start hundreds of chicks in Feb- 
ruary or March, despite zero 
temperatures or bad weather. 
Cold-proof walls and wind-tight 
corners keep chicks warm and 
snug. Sunshine and fresh air 
build health and drive out ver- 
min. No chilling, bunching, 
drowning. Protected from prowl- 
ing animals. Chicks sure 
G-R-O-W! Easy to have 4-lb. 
cockerels in 12 weeks! Easy to 
have pullets laying by August or 
September ! 


Amazingly Low Price! 


Lowest priced quality brooder 
house you can buy. As little as 
$33.25 buys complete house, all 
painted—even includes the bolts 
to put it together. Huge produc- 
tion cuts our costs. We buy lum- 
ber by the trainload direct from 
mills. Build thousands at a time. 
Made in 6 sizes—275 to 1,500 
chick capacity. Painted cream, 
red or gray, with trim. 


Send for New KOZY Book! 


Get your copy, quick! Brand new 1931 edition, just off the 
press! 48 pages. 100 illustrations. New buildings! New fea- 


pens, heated or unheated. 
Send NOW! 


4 DEPT. C-52 


| Mail Coupon Now 


i, G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. C-52, Exira, Iowa. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of new 1931 
KOZY book with new low prices. 


tures! New, low prices! Actual photos of the lumber we use. 
See how KOZY buildings save you money. Shows KOZY Brooder 
Houses, semi-monitor and 6-sided. Farrowing houses, 1 to 6 
Summer shelter, brooder stove, 
feeders, waterers, wagon boxes, grain bins, garages, etc. New 
KOZY catalog is a wonder! 


Mail coupon for your copy. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO. 


EXIRA, IOWA 
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’ round $3. 00, herring dressed $4.00. 


© and most of them are illustrated. 
5 of the ten books is $14.25, but you can get them 
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Use Your Own 
Stove or Range 


Free Literature 
Tells How 


Only $10 down brings you an ABC 
Range Burner. Converts any type 
of stove or range intoa real oil 
burner for ae cooking. Any- 
one can install onomical to op- 
erate. Uses 96% air, 4% cheap oil. 
Factory to You Price—Sent on 30 day trial. 
Money back if you’re not satisfied. Guaranteed 
forever. Made by makers of famous ABC Oil 
Burner—since 1826 the home’s most faithful 
servant. Mail coupon today for literature on 
this amazing new invention. 
DEALERS—Territories Open 


AUTOMATIC BURNER CORPORATION 
2623 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIlinete 


COOK WittHh OIL 


ee RR RR ER ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Send literature on ABC Range Burner. WF 12-13 
FREE—Check here if yes ws would —| 





one of our Pan Holders 


ee ee ee 
ABC PROGRAM WLS 


3:30 eM. 


Mothers, Mix This 
at Home for 
a Bad Cough 


You'll be pleasantly surprised when 
you make up this simple home mixture 
and try it for a distressing cough or 
chest cold. It takes but a moment 
to mix and costs little, but it can be 
depended upon to give quick and last- 
ing relief. 

oe a ounces of Pinex from any 
drug Pour this into a pint bottle; 
on en ‘it with plain granulated sugar 
syrup or strained honey. The full pint 
thus made costs no more than a small 
bottle of ready-made medicine, yet it is 
much more effective. It is pure, keeps 
perfectly and children love its pleasant 
taste 

This simple remedy has a remarkable 
three-fold action. It goes right to the 
seat of trouble, loosens the germ-laden 
phlegm, and svothes away the inflam- 
mation. Part of the medicine is ab- 
sorbed into the blood, where it acts 
directly upon the bronchial tubes and 
thus helps inwardly to throw off the 
whole trouble with surprising ease. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway Pine, con- 
taining the active agent of creosote, in 
a refined, palatable form, and known 
as one of the greatest healing agents 
for severe coughs, chest colds and bron- 
chial troubles. 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. 
It is guaranteed to give prompt relief 
or money refunded. 
THE PINEX CO., 
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FT. WAYNE, IND. 








You've never tasted lake or ocean fish like 
these choice frozen fish from the icy-cold of 
the north. 

Fish packed &5 Ibs. to the box. 
Round Split Rock Herring.............. $ 5.60 
6 


Dressed Split Rock Herring............ 65 
Dressed Headless Nova Scotia Haddock.. 11.45 
Dressed Headless Alaska Flounders...... 11.15 
Dressed Headless Alaska Salmon........ 13.25 


Order direct from this advertisement. 
SCANDIA FISHERIES 


Dock (3) Duluth, Minn, 


FROZEN FISH 


CATCH HEAVY, PRICE LOW—In 100 Ib. box 
lots net fish, of each kind. No charge for pack- 
%e pound higher in smaller lots Herring 
Pickerel round 





$7.00, pickere! dressed $8.00. 
Ris dressed $13.00 
ibut any size $13.50 


Pike round $12.00, 
Blood red salmon $10.50. 
Whitefish dressed $12.00 
Bayfish round $3.00. — Perch 
00 Blood red Bull- 


Sheepheads $5.00 For any other 


— varieties in frozen, salt, canned, smoked and pickled 
> fish send for complete te pet ce li * 
bayy 


Yours for business, 
ULE FISH CO., 
nm Bay, Wis. 


P. 0. Box 27 ‘ _ Gree 
Refer Ba Kellogg-Citizens National Bank. 





CHOICE FROZEN 
LAKE SUPERIOR 
SILVER HERRING 








q > box round frozen, 85 tbs. net...... $4.00 
: eee Fy a 45 Ibs. wt Ls ees 2.50 
zen, 86 Ibs. net... .. 6.00 
{-— frozen, 45 ibs. net... .. 3. 
90 tbs | ket Salt Herring............. +4 


© to insure safe delivers. Re extra Beers Licensed 
and ~~ 

oy EAVER BAY FISH COMPANY 
TWO HARBORS MINNESOTA 





Nichols Books at Less Than 
Half Price 


Thousands have followed ‘‘The Traveler” 
many foreign lands. His 
library for the home. 


through 
ten books make a great 
All are well bound in cloth 
The regular price 


postpaid for $7.00. Address 
Srenots BOOK & TRAyat, co. 


/&. P. Des Moines, lowa 





Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Christmas Lesson 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 21, 1930. Luke, 2:1-20. 
Printed, Luke, 2:8-20.) 

“And there were shepherds in the 
same country abiding in the field, and 
keeping watch by night over their 
flocks. (9) And an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all the 
people: (11) for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
who is Christ the Lord. (12) And this 
is the sign unto you: Ye shall find 
a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying ina manger. (13) And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a mui- 
titude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased. 


“(15) And it came to pass, when 
the angels went away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to an- 
other, Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see this thing that is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. (16) And they came 
with haste, and found both Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in the man- 
ger. (17) And when they saw it, they 
made known concerning the saying 
which was spoken to them about this 
child. (18) And all that heard it won- 
dered at the things which were spoken 
unto them by the shepherds. (19) But 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart. (20) And the shep- 
herds returned, glorifying and prais- 
ing God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, even as it was spoken 
unto them.” 


There lived in the little town of Naz- 
areth a young Israelite named Joseph. 
Altho a carpenter, he traced his gene- 
alogy to the royal family of David, in 
which no one had come into promi- 
nence for five or six hundred years. 
He was betrothed, or, as we say, en- 
gaged, to a young maiden named Mary, 
of a priestly family, also tracing on 
one side to the house of David. Be- 
tween the engagement and marriage 
there was in those days, as now, an in- 
terval of months and even years. An 
engagement, however, was considered 
as binding as a marriage. 

The family of Mary was deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit. Her cousin 
Elizabeth was married to one of the 
priests who ministered by course in 
the temple. Her aunt Salome and two 
or three of her cousins were after- 
wards among the most devoted follow- 
ers of Christ. They were of those that 
were “waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,” believing the time was at hand 
for the appearance of the Messiah. 

To this maiden appeared an angel 
announcing to her that she should be- 
come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the proph- 
ets had long foretold should be born 
of a virgin of the family of David, and 
that this should be out of the natural 
order, as predicted, and by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. She was also in- 
formed that her cousin Elizabeth, now 
well advanced in years, was soon to be- 
come a mother. What more natural, 
therefore, than that Mary should visit 
her cousin Elizabeth for three months, 
and talk over the wonderful and 
strange dealing of God with them. On 
her return, when Joseph became in- 
formed of her condition, he “was mind- 
ed to put her away privily” (Matthew, 
1:18-21); that is, to break the engage- 
ment, which the law as recorded in 
Deuteronomy, 24:1, permitted him to 
do, instead of having recourse, as he 
might have done, to the more severe 
law recorded in Deuteronomy, 22:23- 
24. As he thought over the matter, 
for he is described as a just man who 
does nothing without mature and con- 
scientious deliberation, an angel ap- 


peared unto him and informed him of 
the true state of the case; and for her 
protection from the criticism and defa- 
mation inevitable in any country, he 
appears to have formally married her 
and taken her to live separate under 
his protection in his own home. 

A few months passed and Herod the 
king arranged to comply with orders 
from Rome to take a census of the 
kingdom as a basis for future taxation, 
which tax was finally levied ten years 
afterward when Cyrenius was governor 
over Syria. Herod naturally followed 
the Jewish custom of enrolling the in- 
habitants by their tribes at their nativ- 
ity or ancestral home. Joseph, being a 
descendant of David, would be required 
to go to the ancestral home at Bethle- 
hem for registry. And Mary went with 
him, a very natural thing considering 
all that the gossips of Nazareth had 
probably said and thought about her 
the last few months. 

The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
anywhere except in one of the caves 
with which the whole region abounds, 
and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 
their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here, in the days following, when 
the enrollment was going on (perhaps 
a tedious process on account of the 
proving up of the genealogies), was 
born Jesus the Christ. 

What more natural than that, on the 
occasion of an event of such over- 
whelming importance to the human 
race, there should be a celebration of 
the same quite out of nature’s ordinary 
way? In the neighborhood, shepherds 
were herding their flocks by night, 
possibly those kept especially for the 
sacrifices at Jerusalem, only six miles 
away, and to these appeared in the 
starlit night a messenger of Jehovah 
and a bright light, which from the time 
of Moses had guided the people in their 
wanderings, and was visible over the 
cherubim in the Holy of Holies in the 
temple when the sacrifices were of- 
fered. And they were “sore afraid,” as 
was Moses when he first saw the same 
symbol, and as was the youthful Isaiah 
at his first vision in the temple. 

And this was the message: “Be not 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people; for there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
who is Christ the Lord. And this is the 
sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and ly- 
ing in a manger.” Following this came 
a burst of song, not from the angel, but 
from the great multitude of the heav- 
enly host, the choir of the sanctuary 
above, and this was their song: “Glory 
to God in the highest; and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased.” Praise to God in the heavens, 
and on earth peace, or the reconcilia- 
tion of God and man. And the shep- 
herds went and saw. The philosophers 
came afterwards, saw, worshiped, and 
gave the choicest gifts which they had 
time to prepare in advance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and man- 
hood for nineteen hundred years. We 
may be entranced by its beauty, but 
we should also be vitally interested in 
its truth. For the whole system of re- 
ligion rests on the incarnation of 
Christ. To the Christian to whom the 
church has been the sanctuary from 
childhood even to this hour, intimately 
associated with all that has been sa- 
cred in the home, it is not necessary 
to say a word. He has seen and felt in 
all these years the vital power of the 
teachings of the Man of Nazareth, and 
he has perhaps not cared to examine 
critically the foundations on which the 
sanctuary has been reared. 

We would like to say a word to those 
who have been reared in another at- 
mosphere, and who have doubts as to 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
very foundations of the Christian reli- 
gion. We ask them to note that, super- 
natural as these evidences were beyond 
doubt, those most deeply interested and 
closest in the transaction believed most 
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EG wi WITEFISH. 10 -2.25 

SLAM LUDEFIS ne Bo'pound tub ee 
from Sdemmapelie ¢ or Duluth, Minn., 
these prices. For quick service order from sdver- 
tisement. Add 25c per box if you want ship- 
ments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for complete illustrated catalog TODAY. 

4 S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Mason City, lowa 
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A Brand New Catch, Packed in Paper > Lined 

Wire Bound — Contains 85 pounds fish. Ship- 

ping weight 10 7 Shipment on the wey 

to you within 24 urs. 

FREE with every order a treat for oe family. 
One large fancy smoked Whitefish 


TRY OUR SPECIAL FAMILY BOX 


10 Pounds Ocean Pike.......... 00 
15 Pounds Pickerel........... oe) , 
25 Pounds Herring.......... eeve 
or double the amount for.........8 7.50 
SILVER HERRING Sree Beundy::----8 348 
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Shipped _ from St. Paul, Minn. Prompt service, as 
all railroads go direct from here to your town. Or- 
der from this advertisement. Write for our illus 
trated catalog describing all kinds of delicious fish 


SELVOG FISH CO. 
Cor. 6th & Pine St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Youll like our Fresh 


Frozen Fish 
Direct to You 


100 Ibs. net, weight: Round 
Herring, $3.25; Dressed Her 
ring, $4.25; Salmon, $10 50; 
Halibut, $14.50; Yellow Pi 
.50; Sauger Pike, $9. 50 
P aa round, $5.50; Perch 
skinned, a ssed, . 
$13.50; Carp, $5.00; Pick- 
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Wisconsin Fishing Co. 
Dept. 6 Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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thoroly in their reality. What sort of 
a conviction of the Immaculate concep- 
tion, as described in the Gospel, could 
have sustained Mary in that storm of 
suspicion, censure, scorn, ignominy, 
reproach and shame, that burst upon 
her during the few months previous to 
the birth of Christ? Evidently she be- 
lieved in the miraculous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroly as 
she, else he would never have taken 
Mary to his own home in the face of 
the scorn of his own friends, and the 
accusations and charges which touch 
man’s honor at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully prepared 
account of the life of Christ, and he 
evidently believed it (Luke, 1:1-4); 
and unnumbered millions from that 
day to this have believed it on far dif- 
ferent grounds, mainly because the life 
of Christ that followed is in perfect 
keeping with the manner of His birth. 
Had the life of Christ been any other 
that can be imagined except what it 
actually was, we should be justified in 
saying that these good people were hon- 
est but mistaken; but when we come 
to analyze that life—and the more 
closely we analyze it, the better we be- 
gin to see, and see more clearly every 
year of our lives, that an origin and 
birth just such here described 
should have been expected; and par- 
ticularly as the incarnation of Christ, 
the Savior of men, and His birth of 
a virgin, is that which the prophets of 
Israel had long foretold. More than 
that, heathen sages who had thought 
out the only possible way in which a 
sinful race could be redeemed had 
come to the same conclusion, namely, 
that He who would save humanity, or 
whom the Jews called the Christ, must 
be cut off from that fatal inheritance 
of evil which had blighted all charac- 
ter from Cain to the latest born. They 
felt that there must be, so to speak, a 
new stock, a new head, hence the sup- 
posed incarnation of India and China. 
Their savorias, like the real Savior, 
have been believed by their disciples 
to be virgin-born. And the life of Jesus 
that follows differs, as all who study 
it may clearly see, from the lives of 
earth’s best and noblest as widely as 
does His birth from theirs. 

The crowning and conclusive proof 
of the supernatural origin of Jesus of 
Nazareth to those who do not as yet 
believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is furnished by the life that He 
lived on the earth. Assuming only what 
is now conceded by all scholars, that 
the record of that life is credible his- 
tory, even from the standpoint which 
does not assume the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the life that He actually 
lived, and which He must have lived, 
or else it could not have been described 
by four independent historians, is the 
more incredible to the man who does 
not accept the miraculous than the 
miraculous conception itself. In other 
words, it is easier to believe that Christ 
was born as the Gospel states, and that 
He was what He said He was, the Son 
of God, than to believe that in an ob- 
scure corner of Judea there grew up a 
man with no advantages of birth, 
wealth and culture, that has by His 
unaided power so revolutionized hu- 
man life that no man will at this day 
consent to own property or live in a 
city where His worship is not a promi- 
nent feature of the life of the people, 
and in which the laws are not adminis- 
tered approximately according to His 
teachings. The life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth furnishes in itself the most con- 
Clusive proof of His supernatural ori- 
gin and of the overwhelming signifi- 
cance of His birth. 
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Plenty of Suds for Seams 
TECK bands, wrist bands, and the 
inner seams of undergarments do 
hot always respond to ordinary meth- 
ods of laundering. The soil that col- 
lects on them, mixed with the perspi- 
ration of the body, is often difficult to 
remove. Before putting such pieces in- 
to the tub, it is advisable to spread 
them on a flat surface and go over the 
badly soiled portions with a brush 
dipped in soap jelly or a thick lather 
or soapsuds. Work the soap well into 
the fabric and let it stand for a while 
before proceeding with the wash. 
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What a hundred thousand farm- 
ers say the Letz Roughage 
Mill will do 


i Increase the feeding value of 
home-grown crops a fourth to a 
half by recutting, grinding and 
mixing them into palatable, well- 
balanced rations. 


Make home-grown feed go far- 
ther and save the expense of 
buying ready-mixed feeds. 


to a half more stock on the same 
number of acres. 








Reduce the cost of production of 
milk and meat 25 to 50 per cent 
and keep livestock healthier. 

work 


and 


Cut the cost of farm 
through fewer operations 
less labor at feeding time. 


2 
3 Enable a farmer to feed a fourth 
4 
5 


FREE—The coupon below will bring you without 

cost our ome-grown ration hooklet. This booklet 

tells you how thousands of farmers are reducing costes 
with @ Letz Roughage Mill. Mail coupon today. 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1221 East Road, Crown Point, Indiana 

Please send me your free booklets that show how 
to turn home-grown crops into balanced rations for 
cattle, horses, hogs, sheep and chickens, and how 
thousands of farmers are profiting by using the Letz 
Roughage Mill. I am now feeding: 
ne CTS 


Steers 


b Lee says: 


I won’t be short on feed this winter 
—not with a Letz Roughage Mill to 
make my home-grown feed gc farther. 


PARTICULARLY in a lean year like this one 
will you appreciate the feed saved by a 
Letz Roughage Mill. Here is what it will 
do to make your feed supply last at least 
a third longer: 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 
FEED MILL 

LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1221 East Road Crown Point, Indiana 


Hogs Sheep Horses 





Horse-power of my engine 





My name ia 


My mailing address (or R. F. D.) is 





City 














Six Hundred Days on the 


Seven Seas 

“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bible Lands As They Are Today” 
($1.50), “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” in 
(each $1.50), “A Journey 
the Bible’ ($1.50), “‘Rambling 
($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 

NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 
U. P. Station Des Moines, Iowa 


five volumes 
Through 
Through Europe” 




















SWINGING 


$85 


Complete with 
Blower and 


Dust Collector 
$130.00 
Weight 553 Ibs. 


Capacity, at 2400 


Screen 10 in. by 32 in. 
R.P.M., 6,000 Ibs. shelled corn. No 
speed jack required. SKF eelf-aligning 
ball bearings; Rockwood pulley; man- 
ganese steel hammers; low feed table. 
Any tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 44 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











1. Cuts, recuts, and grinds fodder and 
hay (stalks, stems, leaves and all) to 
make it more palatable. Livestock eat 
more and clean it up better 

2. Grinds grain to just the right size 
for stock to digest without waste. (Wheat 
ground by the Letz Mill makes just as 
good feed as corn!) 

3. Thoroughly mixes the ground rough- 
age and ground grain with the addition of 
a concentrate into a balanced ration 
—Ydéu can prepare a mor saving home- 
made ration that is jus ; good as tu 
ready-mixed feed you 1 bag at the 
store 

The Letz Rougha M . 
three jobs all at onc “ 

—even when operated I 
Or, if you like, it will do any one of these 
three jobs separately, or any two at a 
time. 

Pay for a Lets Mill this < ter through 
lower cost of milk and rod 96a 
With as few as 4 cows, or 20 steers, hogs 
or sheep, a Letz Mill makes more than it 
costs. Try the Letz Mill on y wn 
farm and under your own special condi- 
tions. See your nearest Letz dealer or 


write us. 





ALL IN ONE MACHINE 


Cuts, grinds, mixes does one at a time, 
does any two at a time or all three together. 


Sharp knives for 

cutting and recut- 

ting fodder and hay 
of all kinds, 





Barrs for 
grinding all 
roughage and 
grain — crush- 
ing and grind- 
ing ear corn. 








Worm for mixing roughage 
and grain into a anced 
ration. 





























By Updegraff 


By Franck 


$2.50 to $5.00. 




















Books are always splendid Christmas gifts. 
Order them now for your friends and family. 
Make your selections from our list: 
Abraham Lincoln—By Lord Charnwood 
Head Hunters of the Amazon— 


In Brightest Africa—By Akeley 
Mystic Isles of the South Seas—By O’Brien $1.00 
The Outline of History—By Wells 
Trapping Wild Animals— 

By Charles Mayer 
Vagabond Journey Around the World— 


All of the books listed above formerly sold from 
These new low prices are made 
possible thru the Star Series. 


Black Soil—By Josephine Donovan $2.00 
Red Horse Hill—By Stephen W. Meader $2.50 
The Farm Board—By Stokdyk and West $2.00 


Some Good Books for Children Are: 
My Life with Animals—By George Morris $2.00 
The Singing Sword—By Mark P. Hyde 
Billy Berk, the Story of a Berkshire Pig 
Ring, the story of a St. Bernard Dog 
Shen-Shoo, the Story of a Moose 

Send check or money order to cover purchase price, plus 
ten cents postage, for each title you want. 

Book Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


$1.00 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 





$2.50 
$ .50 
$ .50 
$ .50 
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_ Are You 
Collecting That 


Profit 
of 257, ? 
Tre: 


feed, especially 
small grains, is 
increased 25% 
by grinding. 
Roughage crops, oY add 
too, go 25% further when ground. These extra 
profits are within reach of every feeder. 
Successful feeders, knowing the importance of 
how feed is ground, use the Papec Hammer Type 
Feed Grinder to get fluffy, sweet and highly pal- 
atable feed that cuts cost and builds up milk 
flow and meat. 

Papec automatic governor feed control does away with 
hand feeding and keeps the grinder running at full capac- 
ity without choking. Papec is guaranteed to grind more 
and better feed than any other hammer mill and because 
it is built on a large scale production basis costs 1/3 to 1/2 
less than any other outfit of similar capacity and weight. 


Send For Free Booklet 


Every feeder should have our new 48-page booklet, 
“Getting the Maximum from Feeding Grains and Rough- 
ages.” Includes valuable feeding formulas. Sent free! Your 
name and address on margin of this ad will bring it, also 
facts on Papec Grinder. Write tuday. 
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Feed and Roughage 
pA we EC Grinders 
Ensilage Cutters 
MACHINE Co. Hay Choppers 


4812 N. Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. G-33 
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Farmers 
Need 

The 
Comfort 
And 
Protec- 
tion of 

The 

Old Reliable 


™ 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown's Beach Jacket 


Long wear, 
the features all farmers and outdoor 
workers expect in a working jacket 
—can all be found in Brown's Beach 


warmth and comfort— 


Jacket. It is made of strong knit 
cloth with windproof wool fleece lin- 
ing, is cut to fit the body snugly, and 
ean be washed without losing its 
shape. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 
A Brown's Beach Jacket makes 
a welcome Christmas gift 

Ask your dealer 

aks BEACH JACKET COMPANY 





Worcester, Massachusetts 


























Utility Hog Feeders make 
extra profits from your 
s and save time, money 
and labor. Exclusive feat- 
ures make the Utility a 
leading value. Combines 
every advantage, strong | 
construction, rat, mice, 
chicken tight, guaranteed 
not to bridge or clog, 
handles any kind of feed. in 3 
ular sizes— 26, and 
ushel. Reasonably priced. 
Write today for fall infor- 
¥} mation or se eyourdesier, 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & 
Sons, Inc. 







Equipment 


| Manufacturers of Hog and Poult 





Automobile or 
Eleotriocal Meochanto 
Increased demand now for 
mechanics and electri-}j 
. GOOD PAY! Pleasant 
‘ork! Big opportunity to ad- i 
vance, or get in business for = 
if! Train You In 60 to 90 Days for a Good 
y Job. Practical training, Competent instructors. 
Tools take place of books. 20 years’ success training 
“ne 
















le find gamers for our graduates! 
iso Complete Aviation Courses in our Govern- 
ment Spprared Flying and Ground School. 
FREE Catalog contains full information. Write 
today. stating age. 
LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
266 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 









MAKES SAWING EASIER 








Farmers Fight the Nose Fly 


Dose Horses With Carbon Bisulfide in Early Winter 


_A NYONE who has worked horses in 

northern or western Iowa during 
the last few years has had some expe- 
rience with the red-tailed bot, com- 
monly known as the nose fly. Quite 
as likely, he has cursed these little 
pests and wished for some means of 
wiping them out. Nose baskets or 
muzzle protectors have their place in 
keeping the adult fly from pestering 
horses, but they do not bring any re- 
duction to fly numbers. At the present 
rate of increase, the nose fly is bound 
to spread gradually over the entire 
state. There will be more runaways 
from fly attacks and more horses will 
come thru winter in losing flesh be- 
cause of young bots attaching to the 
stomach lining and using a part of the 
horse’s food. 

There are three bot flies of horses 
and mules. Nearly everyone knows 
the common bot which plays around 
the horse’s feet and legs and deposits 
its eggs on the hairs. The female 
throat bot concentrates its egg-laying 
activities on the animal’s throat. hairs, 
causing the animal to toss its head 
and grow nervous. The female nose 
fly is the most annoying because of its 
habit of depositing eggs only on the 
hairs of the horse’s upper lip near the 
nostrils. Contrary to opinion, this fly 
does not have a “stinger,” but its con- 
tinual darting at the sensitive lips will 
disturb even the most gentle team. 

The young or bots of all these flies 
live in the digestive tract of horses 
and mules. There are cases on rec- 
ord where an animal's digestive tract 
was so congested with bots that food 
passed thru with difficulty. Newly- 
hatched bots find their way to the 
stomach by way of the animal’s mouth. 
Bots are carried to the mouth on the 
horse’s tongue. Toward spring the 
bots advance into the intestine or duo- 
denum and are not as easily controlled 
by medical means. When full grown, 
the young pass out and pupate in the 
soil. 

Campaign Started Against Fly 

Last winter several groups of farm- 
ers in Wright and Butler counties, 
Iowa, decided to wage ‘campaigns 
against the nose fly. All horses and 
mules were treated internally with 
capsules containing carbon bisulfide. 

Local veterinarians administered 
these capsules during December and 
early January. At that time the young 
or bots were still attached to the 
stomach wall and could easily be 
killed. The experiment was unique be- 
cause it. was the first cooperative move 
directed against the fly. Naturally, 
the farmers anxiously awaited results. 
Spring came and many of the horses 
were in better flesh than ever before. 
During the summer there was a notice- 
able decrease in numbers of adult 
flies. 


Then Fred D. Butcher, extension en- 
tomologist, questioned those that had 
administered the bisulfide. Over 70 
per cent of those who reported were 
in favor of the work. Others were not 
quite so enthusiastic about the work, 
but most of them expressed a willing- 
ness to take part in a second commu- 
nity campaign. A small group ex- 
pressed disappointment and said they 
were going back to baskets. A follow- 
up survey showed that those not en- 
thusiastic about the work were on the 
edge of the treated area, a section 
where 100 per cent results could not 
be expected because of flies coming 
in from untreated areas. 

Another survey in October this year 
showed that horses in the center of the 
treated area were carrying very few 
common bot fly eggs. Horses at the 
edge of the treated area carried less 
eggs than horses in untreated sections. 
The number of common bot fly eggs 
deposited on horse hairs is an indica- 
tion of nose fly numbers because the 
young of all three kinds of flies spend 
a part of their life in the horse’s stom- 
ach and while there can be killed by 
carbon bisulfide. 


Community Cooperation Necessary 

The important thing in nose fly con- 
trol is community cooperation. While 
you get some good from individual 
treatment, you will always have the 
adult fly to contend with until your 
neighbors also give the carbon bisul- 
fide treatment. Where the work was 
conducted on a cooperative basis last 
year, the local veterinarians charged 
50 cents per animal for furnishing the 
capsule and administering it. The 
same charge will be made in most. of 
the areas this year. 

The success of the campaign con- 
ducted in Wright and Butler counties 
last year has aroused considerable in- 
terest among horse owners in other 
parts of the state. We are now in the 
best season of the year for dosing 
horses and campaigns are being con- 
sidered by farmers in Osceola, Dickin- 
son, Emmet, Kossuth, O’Brien, Clay, 
Palo Alto, Hancock, Floyd, Chickasaw, 


Fayette, Pocahontas, Humboldt, 
Wright, Franklin, Butler, Ida, Web- 


ster, Hamilton, Hardin, Jones, Greene, 
Carroll, Harrison, Dallas, Polk, Potta- 
wattamie and Union counties. If the 
farmers in these counties take hold of 
the work and see it thru and if during 
the next few years horse owners adopt 
control measures on a state-wide basis, 
the nose fly will have a real struggle 
for existence. 





One scientist estimates that the pop- 
ulation of the world in the prehistoric 
new stone age may have been about 
1,000,000, and that by the time of the 


iron age there may have been 
20,000,000. 




















Bot flies, like other insects, have a four-stage life cycle. 


The first, or egg 


stage, is spent attached to hairs on the body of the horse; the second, or larval 
stage, in the horse’s stomach; the third or pupa stage, in the ground, and the 
fourth as adult bot flies. Medical control is very effective, because it kills the 


young bots in the stomach. 
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STRENGTH 
ECONOMY 
PERMANENCE 


‘Set Them + Foget Them 


National Lumber and 
Creosoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICE, TEXARKANA ARK-TEX 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE /} 

































Ai battery fe 


ON 32-VOLT SYSTEMS 
Don't buy A batteries or bother charging them 
when you can run your radio on your 32 volt 








m unit does it, Screws into any 32 volt socket, 
& Results guaranteed. Simple, fool-proof, inex- 
) pensive,no upkeep, The unit consumes no 
BY) current. Gives better reception and brings 
your set up to date. Over 10,000 now ia 
use. Money back ifnot entirely satisface 
tory. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
10 feet of cord, $2.50. When you order, 
specify how many tubes, also number 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 
First National Bank). 





Anylite Electric Company 
214 Murray Street 
Fort Wayne - + «+ Indiana 


NOW A RADIO FOR 


32 VOLT 


FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 











Write today for complete informsa- 
tion and name of nearest dealer. 


emer! AULA 





MADE BY 
TATRO BROS. INC. 
Dept. A DECORAH, IOWA 














New Oil Tank Heater 


Cast iron and self-sinking; cannot leak or 
backfire. No wicks to bother with: cannot 
blow out. Costs little to_operate. a 
not leak into tank water. The new oil burning 


ADVANCE MARSHALL 
TANK HEATER 


Ideal for hog and brooder houses, 
too. Guaranteed 100%. Investi- 
ate—ask your dealer or write us 
ODAY for low price and literature. 


American Machine 


Products Co. 
210 Ampeco Bidg., Marshalltown, ta. 


TANNING 


and skins tanned by famous 
Method, will make them worth many time 
more than present low raw skin prices. 

























Cold weather is here. Give your 
plenty of warm, fresh water & 


TROUBLE-PROOF WATERER 








Strongest on market, reinforce: 
with heavy iron frame. Trouble-proof. 







THE HARGROVE CO. 
404 N.Y. Ave., Des Moines 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
Four weeks term—Opens January 5th. Small 
tuition, Write for catalog. Leading auctioneers for 
instructors. 
Gross-Johnston School of Auctioneering 
P. M. Gross, Pres. Roy G. Johnston, Vice Pres 
Armour Blvd. at Main St., Kensas City, Mo. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 
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HE DAIRY 


Long-Lived Cows Make 
Most Money 


Old age is a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the lifetime value of a dairy 
cow, and is a direct measure of the 
profits that can be secured with prop- 
er care and attention, according to an 
analysis recently made of nearly five 
hundred advanced registry records of 
purebred Holstein cows. 

Government figures show that the 
productive life of the average dairy 
cow is approximately 4.7 years, which 
means that at least one heifer calf 
must be raised each five years for re- 
placement. In the corn belt, it costs 
from $125 to $175 or more to develop 
a heifer to milking age, and it is sev- 
eral years before she comes into full 
production. On the other hand, a cow 
that has once attained full production 
can be maintained at that level under 
favorable conditions for a large num- 
ber of years. 

Records of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America show that out of 
the veteran Holstein cows which have 
exceeded 1,000 pounds of butterfat per 
year, two of them made their best rec- 
ords when eleven and twelve years 
old, respectively. One cow made her 
record after fifteen years of age. 

Altho eventually older cows will 
show a decrease in milk yield, it is pos- 
sible to keep them even at a lower 
level of production than would be true 
of the first heifer calf, as they have 
already paid for themselves, while the 
heifers must pay their development 
cost of $125 to $175 and still make a 
profit at the milk pail. 


A Cow’s Drinking Habits 


An observer for the Department of 


Agriculture, who sat up nights in a 
barn for three weeks, expresses an 


opinion that the cows drink more be- 
tween five o'clock at night and five in 
the morning than they do during the 
other twelve hours. 

Most folks don’t care so much when 
a cow drinks as how much she drinks 
because, milk being 87 per cent water, 
the water ration is a big factor in 
milk production. In the winter, it is 


important to see that cows drink 
enough water. Water bowls. installed 


in the manger have been found useful 
in promoting water consumption. 





A New Feeding System 

Up in Canada, a practice that is at- 
tracting attention is the Boutflours 
System of feeding dairy cattle. This 
System calls for a material reduction 
in the total roughage fed and the elim- 
ination of succulent roughage. Under 
this system the dairy cow is not only 
fed a grain ration that is 5 or 6 per 
cent higher in protein than the com- 
mon 18 per cent protein ration, but it 
includes a variety of protein rich feed, 
the theory being that the variety in- 
sures higher consumption of feed as 
Well as rapid and economical gains. 

Another feature of this system is a 
fenerous ration fed the dry cow for 
six weeks prior to freshening. This 
IS called the “steaming up” process. 
Special attention is also given to the 
«evelopment of the calf and heifer, the 
Object being to build a good machine 
by the use of lots of good roughage 
Supplemented with the necessary 
grain. 


Many dairymen are very skeptical of 


such a system because it is so differ- 
ent from the common methods. It is 
pointed out that the breeder has 


sought for big roomy cows capable of 
handling much feed. Advocates of this 
new system point out that even with 
big cows probably more bulk and fiber 
has been fed than they could 
efficiently 


ye " 
Will Our Local Fairs 
metas ee 
Survive* 
(Continued from 
ment show As an achievement 
show, with particular emphasis placed 
on junior club work, some of these 
fairs have been meeting the needs of 
their communities. 
Changes of this kind which are eco- 
nomic in character, lead to the belief 
that the twenty-three counties which 


utilize 
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basis 


do not have a county fair at the pres- 


ent time deserve more liberal treat- | 
ment than they are securing at the 


present time. If the assumption is true 
that the general tendency is 
larger district fairs, 
will be many c 
county fairs which 
the problem of whether to continue 
their county now being 
run, whether to change to a purely ag- 
ricultural and local fair, or whether 
to change to an achievement show 
such as is being run successfully in 
many counties. 

An analysis of the proportion of the 


towards 


yunties that have 
will be faced with 


now 


fair as it is 


premiums which are paid from the 
state aid at different fairs demon- 
strates that some of the larger dis- 


trict fairs pay a larger proportion of 
premiums from their other receipts, 
while the smaller fairs pay as high as 
75 to 80 per cent from state aid. Large 
fairs are undoubtedly better able to 
pay such premiums than smaller fairs, 
but they undoubtedly have a just claim 
for a more liberal policy of state aid 
than is granted them at present. At 
the largest fair of this kind only 7.09 
per cent of their premiums were paid 
by the state, while several others ran 
from 15 to 25 per cent state aid 


The fact that some of the county 


fairs have been hanging on the ragged | 


edge, perhaps has been responsible for 
permitting unworthy shows and exhi- 
bitions in order to secure larger con- 
cession fees. Fair managers as a class 
are anxious to secure the help and co- 
operation of the local people for they 
realize that such cooperation is neces- 
sary for future Changes in 
the type of exhibitions, where neces- 
sary, can usually be secured by pre- 
senting criticisms along with offers of 
assistance. 


success. 


The requirements for state aid will | 
greatly influence the future develop- 
ment of county fairs or allied exhibi- | 


tions. Achievement shows are growing 
in popularity in counties where it 
seems impossible to operate a county 
fair with Undoubtedly some 
change in law is needed in order 
that all the counties of the state may 
be encouraged to hold creditable agri- 
cultural stimulate the 
junior club work, as well as the bet- 
terment of agricultural products of all 
kinds. 


success. 


the 


exhibitions to 


The dairy industry accounts for 16 


undoubtedly there } 








Bring them back with 
this great healer 


Here is the “neck of the bottle” of milk profits that 
must be kept free from ills or injuries that clog the 
daily milk flow. Because the delicate tissues of 
udders and teats are susceptible to troubles which 
may quickly become serious, swift, thorough heal- 
ing means everything. Bag Balm prevents losses by 
promoting a normal, comfortable condition, often 
healing common hurts between 
milkings, reducing inflammations 
and penetrating to the seat of 
many other udder and teat 
troubles. Clean and pleasant to 
use—cannot taint the milk. Keep 
it on hand for dairy and home 
uses. Sent postpaid if not at 
your dealer’s. Authoritative Cow 
Book by prominent veterinarian 
free on request 















Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 











Dept. 37-4 





COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value. with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 
with Dumping Caldron. Made of 


the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 






ANNOUNCEMENT 


| NEWS! GOOD NEWS! NEW WM. GAL- 
LOWAY GOLDEN HOUR SANITARY 
CREAM SEPARATOR. A Sensation 
Away ahead of pr y 
features and moder 
into this great mact 
you The 



























itr 
pinnacle of 











surprise T vle, quickly understood, convenient, 

them all. Make me prove it! nodipping ont, emptied ia one minute 

ill, with pleasure. Don’t Water jacket prevents burning 

buy a separator of any kind or Keeps live stock in thrifty condition 
until you flest 





write me. So good, one sold in We make 23 sizes and kinds 
cook 














neighborhood sells more xtra of stock ors 
Special Proposition to one man in Also Deiry anit Leun oom 
each township to introduce. Drop Jacket Kettt ., © _ - 
me card today for special offer sated (ree caralogue + 

WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., jatavia, i/. 
WM. GALLOWAY & SONS CO., 
























WATERLOO, IOWA 





TANK HEATER 


BURNS O'L 


Fits any tank.? Burns 14 to 16 
lon of kero- 
ow 





Good Pay 
Quick advancement! 
Lincoln—where “Lindy” 
the Lincoln School 
ved. Factory in con- 

nection Complete flying and mechani- 
cal courses. Part time employment 
Write for details. Lincoln Air 
plane and Flying School, 506 
Aircraft Bidg., Lincotn, Nebr. 







in Aviation! 
Learn at 






‘2 
houses Write for information 

Direct to atf oe. 
107 H, 7th St. Washington, ta. 








that clean seed 

successful crops 
though that the 
Grain and Bean Cle 
capacity, makes sho 
otherwise hard jo 
your own work you 


[’ IS unnecessary to tell a farmer 





money cleanin 
Equipped with 12 
seed and 
hand or power ope 
name of nearest 

























per cent of the gross income of all ag- | 


ricultural pursuits, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 








The n Hamilton Oil Burning Tan}! 
Heater offers a number of features ~h 
you will appreciate. Three gallons of 
will last for 33 hours, or longer. Th: 
off no dangerous sparks Fits an ize 

e no attention other than 


‘he Hamilton Oil Burnin 
save many 
ter Write 


plete inf 


farmers a lot of 
to us yr See your 


yrmation 


é& COAL CO. 


OWA-€ST. 1867 






















CEDAR RAPIDS, 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives porcosay: 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 122 per cent of pre-war and 88 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
wheat, lambs, butter and copper are de- 
cidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases, the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance much as other prod- 
ucts is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ............| 122! 88 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

T,300-pound fat cattle ............ | ise]. 88 

1,100-pound fat cattle | 152) 80 

Canners and cutters : 108} 66 

BOCders oosessesssesseesssesssnsssesesnsnensees | 141| 78 

HOGS—At Chicago 

TERETE OER scccienonmaancue] 111) 88 

Light hogs . 118] 89 

SUED - esutsiatintassnensees | 127] 95 

Sows (rough) : } 101} 88 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

Lambs occ. LAAT 961 56 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston| 87 63 

Light cow hides at Chicago..| 54 65 

GRAIN 

At Chicago— i pee 

RIGEM, PWC. B Mle ..cccccccccosccesere | 118] 83 

Oats, No, 2 white J 83} 7 

Wheat, No. 2 red ..... om 70| 60 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ............ | 67| 59 

Cn towa Farms— 
ys or | 121} 85 
Oats .. Ser em (| a | 
MILL-FEEDS 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 108) 75 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 122] 70 

Bran, at Kansas City............... | 91] 67 

Shorts, at Kansas City............| 91) 72 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... | 124} 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 137] 94 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

Butter, at Chicago .. ore ES, 93,77 

Clover seed, at Toledo .. | 160) 136 

Timothy seed, at Chicago. | 128] 138 

Cotton, at New York ......... | 77| 60 

Begs, at CHICAGO wocrvessn. | 109) _73 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 





Bacon .. 











Corn— | | 
SEMI ssnteciinepuniesticgnsniesinandidionssinesianntcaal 115} 82 
SUIT ahastdiiat thchighieinentenncciniaiaslidiatdinnnis | 112) 81 
Oats— | 
SI eidateshsiendsidhvssosntiabenabdnns wine 77 73 
Wheat— 
May ... | 66] 57 
SEIT  ccstinrcecnibasiesncitushsnenuiaity dese | 64 53 
Lard | 
January 89) 88 
BY cccorcceseeeses 89] 86 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ............] 63) 94 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 99} 97 
Copper, at New York ...... ! 65 59 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 110} 70 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) | 142} 75 
Yellow pine (: ) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 128] 78 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 155] 79 
Cement ......... iL ccelielioaaaneiaiabtiansl 132] 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside of New York, | 
month of October .............. 77| 68 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
At NEW YOK vccsssssssssresaees } 44) 45 
Industrial Stocks. ............ccccceef 248) 79 
OE ST eee 104| 77 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 


about 66 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 244 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 15, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 82 per cent, grain 
1 per cent, livestock 87 per cent, lum- 
ber 53 per cent, ore 54 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 84 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 











generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 105 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 228 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 244 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





PORK PRODUCTS 

The following table gives the percentage 
of the six-year average, 1924-29, of pork 
products stored at western markets, 
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August 1 ...... 61; 53) 79 
September 51) 47) 76 
October 1 w..... 44 45} 72 
November 1 37} 28) 7 
is 7 ,? »L- . 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
= ee 
{ (=) 5 
3 | ; & 
aig s 
a. Oo ee SI 
| 8/2] @ 
} Oo 3) ws 
Med. and heavy wt. beef{ | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | } 
Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week ..{12.38)12.88)11.75 
Week before «+ {11.62/12.62/11.25 
Good— j | 
Last week | 
Week before | 


Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 

EAM BE WOOK ccscrisscones 
Week before ... 
Light weight beef s 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
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GRAIN 
> 
2 3 
oO} & 
a n ° 
ais g = 
3 @ 5 a 
a 
6|&8|}3| 8 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ........ .78 69%] .74 71 
Week before -77%} .69%| .74 67% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ......... 7544| .68%] .71%| .69 
Week before 73%| .68%| .70 6544 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... .73%| .67 .67%| .67 
Pinay before ....| .71%| .66%4| .66 63% 
ats— 
Last week ......... .36 .33%!| .37%4| .82% 
Week before ....| .35 .83%| .37 31% 
Barley— } 
Last week ......... | .62 46 49 
Week before ....| .50 -44%| 47% 
Rye— 
Last week ......... 45 | 48% 
Week before ....} 43%} .48% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ......... 5 | .70%| .71 
Week before .... .69 an -71 
* 
¢| 8/2! 3| 
| #/8i/e]a|@ 
. 2) ee ae 
= | « =i 2! 
Bo Se ae se 
Bran— | | | | | 
Last week........ 20.50)18.25 17.75|24.00 
Week before..../19.75}17.75/17.25|24.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week......../19.75/20.50|17.75!27.00 
Week before..../18.75)20.50|16.75|27.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week... : .00 
Week before..../25.75|. .00 
Linseed meal | 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week...... -(40.00).........137.50 
Week before..../40.00).........|37.50 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— | | 
Last week........!32.35] 
Week before..../32.35} 
Tankage— | 
Last week........!........./55.00]........./57.50/55.00 
Week before....|... -+-e{55.00| or 57.50/55.00 
Gluten- | 
Last week...... wate cesteiets Nb emetesshastoniad 28.50 
Week befor R ¥ 28.00 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 90 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 104 per 
cent for fat cattle, 51 per cent for sheep 
and 61 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 























































HOGS 
ree 
3 Se 
Mo] » 
ee) BF & 
=o “tl 8, 
oe} $9] 28 
oa} oS] =z 
| MO} mo} OE 
October 5 to 11 ... 120) 102} 9% 
October 12 to 18 ... 100 86 0) 
; October 19 to 25 ... 07 88 10 
October 26 to Nov. 117 96) 92 
November 2 to 8 110 90 5 
November 9% to 15. 124} 102 ) 
November 16 to 22 .. -| 102 82) 8&6 
November 23 to 2% = 75 63} 90 
CATTL 
October 5 to 11 81 77 0 
October 12 to 18 81 80 87 
October 19 to 25 ... 81 85 89 
October 26 to Nov. 86 87 8&8 
November 2to 8.. 56 60 93 
November 9 to 15 .. 69 74 93 
November 16 to 22 .. 51 56 94 
November 23 to 29 .........0. 61 54] 104 
SHEEP 
October 5 to 11 113} 110 49 
October 12 to 18 104) 105 47 
October 19 to 25 ... 111] 137 44 
October 26 to Nov. 109} 127 48 
November 2 to 8 .. 92) 108 j1 
November 9 to 15 ., 110} 126 51 
November 16 to 22 .. 2 79 84 1 
November 23 to 29 wool 115] 105 1 
LAMBS 
October 5 to 11 113} 110} 63 
October 12 to 18 104} 105) 8 
October 19 to 25 ... 111} 137]  ¢ 
October 26 to Nov. 109} 127] 60 
November 2 to 568... 92} 108; 60 
November 9 to 15 . 110} 126} 58 
November 16 to 22 .. 79 84) 6 
November 23 to 29 qu... 115} 105! 61 


Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 


| seven markets. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS | 


TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
and feeder cattle to the corn 


| belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


| kets. The f 








igures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of aos 
», 1925-1929. 


























to tw | Es 
bok) Oo 3B coe 
se Bt. ee. “3°. 
ov". ov en —* 
x “” ha gas 
$8 | 33] 33 , $8 
Be | ez | es ! 682 
124.8] 129.2 79.7 92.9 
72.3 72.2 80.8 68.7 
61.6} 104.8 40.1 72.9 
132.2} 139.0 85.5} 129.1 
Kansas 84.8} 107.8 65.6 99.0 
Indiana 76.8 75.9 42.4 86.7 
RE icndiacce 56.5 68.4 64.0 53.0 
Total, 7 corn | | | 
belt states.. 95.8} 109.2 72.2 91.2 





Week ending November 21, 1930, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending November 22, 1929 
—Iowa, 118.1 per cent; Illinois, 91.6; Mis- 
souri, 59.6; Nebraska, 122.4; Kansas, 66.3; 


Indiana, 50.1; Ohio, 53.8; total, seven corn | 


belt states, 90.9 per cent. 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 


lof feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 


and stocker sheep from twelve markets 


| into the seven corn belt states. 


LASt WEEK .orccccoceercssseeeeeeee | 13.00]/13.00/12.62 
Week before .............. }12.75|13.12|12.38 
Medium and good— 
FT ef ae 110.38{10.62| 9.88 
Week before ......00....+....) 9.38 nel 9,62 
Common— | 
or i .. neem ee a eG 
WU GO. DOTORO “iscccccsccccsccsse | 6.50] 7.50) 6.12 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
RAG. UDINE acctsvandthsdonsibounses | 8.38] 8.75) 8.50 
Week before ..................] 8.25} 8.88] 8.35 
Cows— | | j 
Last Week ......6...0 5.62] 5.50) 5.62 
Week before 5.62) 5.50) 5.50 
3ulls— | 
Last week 4.50) 5.38] 4.50 
Week before .. | 4.50] 5.12] 4.50 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 3.38] 3.38] 3.25 
Week before ; | 3.38! 3.38] 3.12 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
Last week ........ | 7.50! 7.38) 6.88 
Week before | 7.38] 7.12| 6.88 
Cows and heifers— } 

Last week ....... 5.62] 5.38] 5.38 
___ Week _before ...| 5.62} 5.38] 5.38 
HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ........ | 7.60] 8.12] 7.78 
Week before .. ..| 7,88] 8.30} 8.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week | 7.80] 8.18] 7.82 
Week before .. 7.88} 8.28) 8.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ..... 7.65| 8.25) 7.78 
Week before 7.65| 8.20) 7.92 
Light lights (130-1 
Last week ........ 7.50) 8.28) 7.60 
Week before .. 7.45] 8.20| 7.80 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last Week 4... 6.92| 7.32] 6.90 
Week before .. 6.92} 7.38] 7.00 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)- 
Last week ........ 8.20} 7.50 
Week before &20| 7.75 
Stock pigs— 
Last week -50 | 
Week before wos 55 
SHEEP 
Lambs (90 lbs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | 
Last week ........ | | 7.25| 6.88 
Week before .. | 7.25} 6.75 
Lambs, culls and common | 
EMSt WGK ccsccosecccsccsseees 5.00] 5.50) 5.50 
Week before ................./ 5.25/ 5.50) 5.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— { | 
Last Week ........ccce | 5.50] 5.88] 5.88 
Week before ................/ 5.50] 6.12) 5.75 
Ewes, medium to choice- - 
Last week ssscvecned 9.20] 9.121 3.60 
Week before .. eveoneere} B20) S12} 3.88 
Feeder lambs, medium at 
choice-—- 
TuiASt WOK cocccccorssscersescnee | 6. 6.50! 5.62 
Week before  ...........000 | 6.00| 6.42] 5.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 






























HAY 
| 2 
21» 
; @ | "4 yi) 
i s 
|} 3] ¢ 8 
| § ws = 
‘e) Na v 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
Last week ............ Sens SSee |22.00 
Week before ; abe 22.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
OY =) Few ae ane 122.00 
i... , eee Pee 22.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
a) | 
Week before  ..........0000..../20.25]8 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week 123.25 
Week before 2.75 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week ..... ..118.50}22.00 
Week before . | 18.50/21.50 
Alfalfa, No, 2— | 
Last week .117.50|20.00 
«- 117.50/19, 25 
8.50} 6.75) 8.50 
8.50} 5.50} 9.50 

















CATTLE 
of July, August, September, 


Months 
us October and November. _ 


Je | Totals” 
Neb. |for corn 
| belt 


Iowa Til. 








1928 |} 841,800] 189,964] 282,243]1,343,453 
1929 | 361,992| 201,389/ 276,401/1,334,240 
1930 285.356) 154,759 317,830/1,130,001 | 


Month of November. 


7) 54,557! 36,210) 60,052) 252,941 
| 91,712| 45,803) 85,586) 375,691 


86,074] 39,578 
SHEEP 
of July, August, September, 
October and November. 


86,652| 326,825 


Months 





1928 ......) 407,512] 165,514) 664,764]1,843,865 

1929 ....../ 488,313! 185,400} 688,599/1,896,240 

1930 | 424,531) 153,880) 640,317|1,679,456 
Month of November. ; 

1928 | 30,946} 279,155 

1929 ......{ 48,858] 342,366 

1930 ......| 30,727 275,523 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 

The following table gives the per cent 

of five-year average for the corresponding 

weeks for the visible supplies of corn 

wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 

| 












ee 

wt te 
. ; S| ; & n 
Week Ending § sr Sit 3 Se 
ole | ow 3 to 
| S|} 6] al a 
October 11 nce | 49] 194) 86] 96] 112 
October 18 ‘ 51/ 192; 8&7] 96} 118 
October 25 ... 44] 188] 85| 94] 112 
November i 39| 186] 85) 93] 113 
November 8 45} 186! 85} 95] 114 
November 15 48} 186) 82) 98) 115 
November 22 52! 187] 81] 102) 117 
November 29 . 55} 185} 81] 102} 119 








It will be observed that wheat is bur- 
dened with stocks almost twice the five- 
year average. 





| vember were 8,552,000 pounds, 


| 82%c, 


Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
DECEMBER 15-20 
Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, December 15 ................ 50,000 
Tuesday, December 16 .. « 40,000 
Wednesday, December 17 . 22,000 






prirecey. December 18 .... 40,000 
Friday, December 19 ...... 34,000 
Saturday, December 20 .............+ 10,000 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
November were 3,021,000 bushels, as com- 
ared with 3,055,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 3,870,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in November were 6,000 bushels, as 


| compared with 4,000 bushels the week 


before and 11,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in November were 110,000 bushels, 
as compared with 108,000 bushels for the 
week before and 27,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the fourth week in No- 
as com- 
ared with 10,395,000 pounds the week be- 
ore and 11,681,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in November were 8,878,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,470,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,617,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
week before 33c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 16%c, week before 16%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35l%c, week bef 
35l4c; ducks, last week l6c, week befor 
17c; fat hens, last week 19c, week befor 
18c; broilers, last week 14c, week be- 
fore 14%4c; geese, last week 14c, week be- 
fore 15e. 











OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 26c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago %c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $15, 
and cotton at New York 10.4c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 6l¢ 
for new No. 4, 62c for new No. 3, oats 
are 28c, and wheat is 62c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.25, week be- 
fore $12.79. Chicago—Last week $9.72, 
week before $10.00. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 3614c, week before 36c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, 
due in 1958 but callable in 1938, were 
quoted last week at 92. Four per cent 
bonds are quotable at 90%, 





The use of natural gas, until recently 
restricted to within two hundred miles ° 
its source, will be carried to users five 
hundred miles distant by pipe lines noW 
under construction. 





It is reported that 10,000 German col0- 
nists, representing a stock that has lived 
in Russia 200 years, are now seeking neW 
homes in Canada and Europe. 
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COUNTRY AIR 








Last week it stormed and the shredders 
égidn’t come until today. They got done 
about a half hour earlier than we expect- 
ei them to, so you know how rushed we 
were. But now my good neighbor who 
‘:nows where I keep everything and just 
kow to go ahead” has gone home, Peggy 
bas gone to bed, the m. of the h. is lux- 
eriating before the radio with the paper 
end that satisfied feeling of one more job 
done, and I'm here for my weekly bit of 
mdio gossip. 


Twice within the last week have I 
chortled in shrewish delight: once when 
gi announcer pronounced “stabilization” 
with a short “a” instead of the long “a” 
as in “stay” that my dictionary approves; 
and once again when an entertainer re- 
marked about somebody doing something 
very a-MI-cably. And my dictionary em- 
phasizes the first syllable—AM-icably. 


And speaking of dictionary, the first 
thing Peggy did when I got home from 
Ames was to call me for mispronouncing 
*“dictionary.”” I do like to put a second- 
ary accent on “ar” and I'm always for- 
getting that I should stress “‘dic’’ and 


then spill out the rest of the syllables 
as tho I were ashamed of them. The 
word that way reminds me of the toy 


cupboard where you shut the door quickly 
so everything won't fall out. But I felt 
quite comforted about my error when I 
heard Prof. Mott (WSUI, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 2:15 p. m.) use the secondary 
emphasis like I did. Then just a half 
hour later I heard Vida Sutton and her 
announcer in “Magic of Speech" pro- 
nounce it with the ‘‘dic’’ alone empha- 
sized. Oh, well, maybe Prof. Mott and I 
were just making use of a bit of corn 
belt dialect. 


I hope everybody heard President Hoo- 
ver’s address the other night before the 
delegates to the White House conference. 
(I keep hitting more wrong keys than 
usual for I can’t keep from listening to 
the A. and P. Gypsies—Monday, 7:30 p. 
m., WGN, KSD, WOC, WDAF, WOW— 
play the loveliest arrangement of “In a 
Persian Garden.’’) Mr. Hoover's address 
on this occasion appealed to me as the 
best I'd ever heard him give. I hardly 
knew whether to be pleased or indignant 
when he devoted so little time to the spe- 
cific needs of the rural child. Of course, 
the needs of the country child hit us hard 
in the eye, but as a matter of fact coun- 
try children have the fundamental ad- 
vantages that the city child in crowded, 
over-organized and artificial life can nev- 
er have. About four o'clock in our little 
town the main street is thronged with the 
ears of country parents who are putting 
forth a valiant effort to give their chil- 
dren some of the educational advantages 
that the small country school can scarcely 
give. A big job for both parents and pu- 
pils, and an expensive one for in a non- 
consolidated district the tuition and gas- 
oline are borne by the parents and not 
the district. ‘“‘And yet,’’ I meditate as I 
dodge the children and their hurrying 
mothers or dads, ‘‘they go home from the 
educational advantages of the town child, 
to space, freedom, open air and healthy 
chores about home and barnyard.” 


Out in the kitchen setting bread sponge 
the other night I wondered who was hold- 
ing the new dialog form of radio feature. 
It seemed to be about football and appar- 
ently very good for the m. of the h. had 
Started for bed, but halted by the fire 
until the end of the program. ‘‘H’m! 
Quite a stunt!” he remarked as he made 
for the stairs. “Knute Rockne was in 
mary ud and the other fellow in New 
fork.” 


The Farm and Home Hour furnished 
an especially fine program last week, un- 
der the auspices of the Farmers’ Union. 
The Homesteaders and Chauncey Par- 
sons, soloist, put on an hour of music. 
“Forgotten,” and a selection from the 
“Prince of Pilsen,” by Mr. Parsons, “The 
Holy City,” ‘The Two Guitars” (the A. 
and P. Gypsies use that for their theme 
song, you know), “The Soldiers’ Chorus” 
and that pretty new, light number, “‘The 
Kiss Waltz,” by the orchestra, and a 
ig ‘cello presentation of the ‘‘Melody 
m 


The day previous on the Land Grant 
College program, President Farrell, of 
Kansas, gave a good talk on “Farm Rec- 
ompenses."’ Sounds like a Pollyanna sub- 
ject, but President Farrell made a sane, 
sensible talk of it. I find pleasure in less 
of the dismal science of economics and 
more of such wholesome philosophy with 
my dinner, It must be hard to find phi- 
losophers like Bertrand Russell or George 
Russell outside of England and Ireland. 
We seem to have a national complex 
about the philosopher. We're so afraid 
we're going to go sentimental and not be 
Practical. In reality a good philosopher 
is about as unsentimental as a well-bred 
hitching post, but he’s a lot more human 
—and humorous. 


On this same program President Sew- 
, of Georgia, pulled a good bit of local 
ior—quite unconsciously, I fancy. He 
efan his address about 1 p. m. E. S. T. 
but he said, “Good evening, ladies and 
sentlemen,” which is the correct after- 


noon greeting in the south. An uncle told 
of an experience of his as Sunday school 
superintendent in early Oklahoma days 
where the settlers were largely from 
Texas. He announced a Children’s Day 
rehearsal for “this evening’’* and, being 
from the north, he fancied that would be 
about dusk. He was a bit upset to see 
the lumber wagons full of Sunday school 
children rolling into the school-yard that 
served for a church about 2:30 that aft- 
ernoon, 


A friend commenting on King George’s 
recent radio talk, said she felt an odd re- 
pugnance to the king’s very natural and 
proper reference to ‘“‘my ministers,” “my 


kingdom” and ‘‘my this or that.” Quite 
different from our chief executive's 
“our.”" 

I have just received the letters that 


came direct to WOI in response to my 
greetings to you from there. Thank you 
so much. I confess that I was much sur- 
prised at the reach WOI has. Letters 
from Kansas, Missouri; Nebraska, Illinois 
and many from Minnésota indicate that 
Iowa shares her state college station very 
well indeed with her neighboring states. 
I hope you're hearing Miss Galvin (9 a. m. 
daily) read “Black. Soil,". by Josephine 
Donevan—an Iowa novel by an Iowa 
woman, . 





The comments on women’s voices over 
the radio have interested and amused me 
immensely. What are your favorite fem- 
inine voices over the radio? Some peo- 
ple think Martha Logan’s (WLS, 2 p. m. 
daily) is the best feminine voice on the 
air. Listen to Vida Sutton some Thurs- 
day afternoon in “The Magic of Speech.” 


As I nursed the hard-coal fire into be- 
ing Saturday afternoon, I listened to ev- 
ery minute of the Army-Notre Dame 
game. The m. of the h. likewise was 
grateful for being occupied within sound 
of the radio on some rainy-day jobs I had 
laid up for him. But if the last five min- 
utes of the game had lasted any longer, 
the hard-coal fire and the rainy-day jobs 
would have gone glimmering, I fear. My 
word! What rain, noise, mud and ex- 
citement! 


And then a little later, after the m. of 
the h. had gone out to do chores, we 
tuned in the Dartmouth-Stanford game, 
Here it was dark and raining and the 
wind was howling dismaly. Qut in Cali- 
fornia the announcer said: “‘The boys are 
getting the advantage of the shadows 
now; the sun has dropped below the rim 
of the bowl, and it’s cooling off a little.” 

Radio’s funny that way. Here, there, 
anywhere—no matter what the distance 
or the weather. 

The Prince of Wales will be on the air 
at 4:40 p. m., December 16, if atmospher- 
ics do not prevent. I picked up Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare, the Interwoven 
Pair, over WSM, for the first time the 
other night—Friday, at 8:00 p. m. They’re 
rood. (WTMJ, KSTP, WHAS, KYW, 
KOA, KSL.) They are followed by the 
Armour Chorus, which is very fine. 

A FARM WOMAN. 





PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

WENR—Drama, Romance Time, 9 p. m. 
Thursday. The Smith Family, humorous 
sketch, Monday, 9 p. m. Mike and Her- 
man, comedy sketch, daily, 11:15 a. m. 
and 10:30 p. m. (Some people think they 
are better than Amos ’n’ Andy.) Farm 
Program, 6:30 p. m. Anna J. Petersen's 
Cooking School, daily, 11:25 a. m. Weath- 
er reports, 11 a. m. Farm Market reports, 
daily, 11:05 a. m. 

WLS—At 7:30 p. m., daily, there is a 
good program. Monday, Water Witch 
Time, skit. Tuesday, Old Timers, mixed 
sextette. Wednesday, Four-H Club pro- 
gram. Thursday, Sterling Jamboree, va- 
riety. Friday, The Marching Men, male 
chorus. The 8 p. m. program following 
this is varied but generally very good. 
Often given over to choral organizations, 

WGN—East and Dumke have “gone 
network’’—N. B. C. We'll hope to locate 
them for you soon. Opera Hour, 7 p. m. 
Sunday. Painted Dreams, sketch, daily, 
11:30 a. m. Muriel Pontius, daughter of 
Walter Pontius, Monday, 3 p. m. Anna 
Mae Chandler, winner of third place in 
1928 National Radio Audition, Friday, 
from 11 a. m. to 12. Speaker before exec- 
utive club, varied and interesting, Fri- 
day, 1 p. m. 





APPLE GROWING HONORS TO 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois established herself as the su- 
preme apple-growing commonwealth of 
the middle-west when growers from that 
state carried off seven of the ten sweep- 
stakes and 123 lesser prizes in competi- 
tion with seventeen other states at the 
recent Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
at Shenandoah, Iowa, according to a re- 
port by R. S. Marsh, horticulture exten- 
sion specialist of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. Further hon- 
ors were accorded Illinois when J. C. 
Blair, head of the horticulture depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture, was 
re-elected president of the American 
Pomological Society, which held its an- 
nual meeting in connection with the ex- 
position. 


“Don’t gamble with your 
radio enjoyment... USE 
RCA RADIOTRONS” 

says MCMURDO SILVER 


President 
SILVER-MARSHALL, INC. 





Rapio owners cannot be too often warned 
against careless vacuum tube buying. Exhaustive tests by our engi- 
neering staff have demonstrated that 
RCA Radiotrons have the quality which 
provides the best insurance of the fine 
performance built into every Silver 
Radio. RCA Radiotron quality and de- 
pendability safeguard against interfer- 
ence, weak signals, fading and other 
troubles caused by inferior tubes. We ' 
say to all owners of Silver Radio: ‘Don’t 
gamble with your radio enjoyment by 
using inferior tubes when genuine RCA 
Radiotrons are easy to get anywhere.” 


RADIO ENGINEERS ADVISE: 


Replace all che vacuum tubes in your radio set with RCA 

diotrons at least once a year. This is the only sure way to 
maintain g rmance and minimize di » noises 
and other troubles caused by inferior tubes. RCA Radiocrons 
will give you the maximum in selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality. 


Old tubes may impair the performance of the new. 





A by 
HARRISON, N.J. the leading radio facturers. 


This is the 25th in a series of en- 
ts of RCA Radiotrons 





RCA RADIOTRON CO., Inc. 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 












G t Christ s 

James T. Nichols has visited fifty countries, having crossed the 
Alantic twenty-six times, the Pacific four times, spending 600 
days and nights on the seas. His stories are based on actual expe- 
riences and his hairbreadth escapes have been many. His set of ten 
books sells at $14.25, but by buying direct you get the set at less ; 


than half price. All are cloth bound and most of them have many 
illustrations. : 


A Journey Through the Bible 

4 Cl This great book contains 656 pages and should sell for at least $3 per copy. In fact 
4 it was first published in four volumes and sold at $5. Many pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 
E copies $1.55. 
















Bible Lands as They Are Today 


Story of travels in Bible Lands. Sixty pages of pictures taken on the trip. 
$1.50, 2 copies $1.55. 


The Wonders of South America 
Mr. Nichols went over almost the identical route followed by President Hoover, but 
he went in the opposite direction. In this book an array of facts about South America 
and the Panama Cana! are given that are worth many times the price of the book to 
# know. Price, $1.25, 2 copies $1.30. 


The New South and Old Mexico 

; The author went with the Agricultural Editors over this enchanting land of Old 
7 CJ Mexico, going over much territory he had traveled over twenty years before and dug up 
more facts about this neighbor of ours than any man among the sixty editors. Price, $1.26, 
F 2 copies $1.30. 





Price, 









Rambling Through Europe 


A vivid description is given of the journey across the Atlantic, up the English 
Channel, along Holland, landing in Germany. Going up through Sweden, Norway, 
# Denmark, back through Germany, Belgium, France, and to England, and the World C. E. 
Convention and the trip home on the Olympic. Price, $1.25, 2 copies $1.30. 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands—Five Volumes 


VOLUME I. A description of more than twenty countries, the Passion Play, the 4 
é Panama Canal, the Great Peace Conference and the Seven Wonders of the World. 
} $1.50, 2 copies $1.55. 

VOLUME II gives experiences of the author in London, Paris, Genoa, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Athens, Polermo, Mexico City, etc. Tells of the Rosetta Stone, Black Obelisk, 
- Moabite Stone and Inca Civilization of Peru. Twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 
@ for $1.55. 

VOLUME ITI contains twenty-four chapters describing countries visited and written 

C] on a journey entirely around the globe, covering a distance of nearly forty thousand 
miles. More than twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 for $1.55. 3 
C1 VOLUME IV contains a description of nearly all of the countries in Africa including 

_ja 


brief story of Stanley finding Livingstone, the wonders of the Sahara Desert, and the 
Price, $1.50, 









J Riffians. Also a description of the important parts of Syria and Palestine. 
z= 2 for $1.55. 


The VOLUME V 





tells of England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
apland, Esthonia, Poland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
¥ Mexico and other countries. Also some thrilling experiences of the author in Russia, 
F Mount Vesuvius and other places. These five volumes contain brief descriptions of nearly 
~ every country in the world. Volume V is illustrated, bound as others, and contains com- 
plete index for the entire five volumes. Price, $1.50, 2 for $1.55. 


From now until Christmas any two of the above books will be sent postpaid for $1.55, 
any four for $3.05, any six for $4.55, or all 10 for $7.00. Send your order at the earliest 


j possible date. 
NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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-- OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
4 ” is counted as three words. “226 
Ww. 2ist St.” is counted as four words and 

Des Moines, Iowa,”’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as _one_ word. se 
eounts at three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 

avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 








_HELP WANTED 


FARM LANDS 





AGENTS WANTED —— 

WANTED AT ONCE—RELIABLE, ENERGETIC, 

competent man with car who knows farming to 
sell Martin Metal Brooder Houses on easy terms 
direct to farmers. No capital or investment needed. 
Advertising ‘‘leads’’ furnished. Splendid opportunity 
for big profits and a steady, permanent income. 
show you how. Write today for details and tell 4 
all about yourself. Martin Steel Products Co., 1901 
Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 
FARM SEED SALESMEN GET BIG PAY. 

Thoren earns $34.94 in one day. No investment 
or experience required. We pay freight——furnish the 
bags. Sun-Field Seed Service, 1929 West 43 &t., 
Chicago, Il. 








GO INTO BUSINESS—MAKE BIG _ MONEY. 

We start you, furnishing everything. Experience 
unnecessary, Federal Pure Food Co., X2307 
Archer, Chicago. 





MALE 
WANTED—MIDDLE AGED RELIABLE MAR- 
ried farm_hand for the winter; send satisfactory 
references. Permanent position in_view for a man 
with ability and experience. Ray Haman, Laurens, 


















































__COMMISSION HOUSES 


3 LB. BARRED 





EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1% TO 3 
Rock fryers. Premiums on all live poultry. Lead- 
ers in handling country dressed poultry, veal. Write 
for information, etc. Wholesale buyers. D. L. Hem- 
man Co., 119 South _Water_Mkt., _Chicago. 
GIVE US A TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
and we will convince you we can handle same to 
your satisfaction both in prices and weights. Foley 
Bros 10920 Fuiton St.. Chicago, 1 
ASK GRIDLEY, MAXON & CO. FOR RELIABLE 
market information —s Prices for live and 
dressed poultry, veal, it 


ge South Water 
Market, Chic Established 1895 
CHICAGO BUTC SHERS PAG ‘KING cO., 216-222 


N. Peoria St. Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 


























tained. Returns mailed same day 
WANTED—LIVE AND. DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid, Write for 


information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 

ton St.,. Chier zo 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W, RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

your oultry, veal, eggs. Remittance 

day of arrival 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL TRS. 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request F. 

Fischer & Son, Listablished 

TRHO. 

FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP “YOUR LIVE AND 
dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 1140 Fulton 

&t., Chicago. We pay highest prices. Write for 





Top prices. 





Englewood, Chicago. 








tags. 

JOHN C. PETERSEN COMPANY GIVE: GOOD 
returns on poultry and veal. 1114 Fulton Mar- 

ket. Chicago 





FOR GOOD RESULTS, SHIP POULT 
Neuman Company, 1112 F 


RY, VEAL 
to L. ilton Mar- 
ket. Chicago. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR POULTRY AND VEAL 

Coyne Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, 


Chicago 
Wh RUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 11) 


__ DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


BIRDS AND SUPPLIES 


CANARIE S—GUARANTEED_ SINGER, $5.85 
Goldfish, tadpoles, snails. Plants. Feeds, cages, 
































supplies. Write for free illustrated catalog Iowa 
Bird Company, 217 Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 
boas a ; 
PUREBRED PUPS, ESKIMO SPITZ MALES, 
$8; females, $6 Rat Terriers, males, $6; fe- 
males, $4 Registered Ne wfoundli inds, females, 
$5 Boston, females, $15 ‘oy Terriers males, 
$15; females, $10. Earnie Deetz, Lawler, Iowa 
COLLIES “WHITE AND COLORS. — PEDI 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re 


Prices reasonable and satisfaction 


liable guards 
Monticello, 


Box 55, Shomont Kennels, 


ENG LISH SHE = HE RDS— -ANOTHER 





of od pups “a “hristmas trade 
Rest heeler stock n v ni tea St: sea s Guaranteed 
Highvi ew Kennels, Route 3, Cedar Falls “To wa. 


FOR SALE—BLACK “SHEPHERD 
pups from No. 1_ heeling _ parents Write for 
Gerhard Wolter, 


~ ENGLISH 


price list. Hamburg, Minn 
FOR SALI BULL PUPPIES FOR. CHR ‘ST. 
mas. Brindle, also black. Papers furnished. Nel- 


Purdy, Iowa : 

COLLIES AND 

Cheap. Write your wants 

Wat ater] 00, - a, ite 2. =“ it a 2 

Pol ICE MALE AND FEMALE PUPS FOR 
sale; farm raised. C. H. Devault, Winterset, Ia. 

SNOWWHITE ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, F ARM 

can 


lie Van Loon 
FOXTERRIERS. 
Hillerest Kennels, 














taised, beauties ainview _ Lawrence, 
FERRETS 
FERRETS—MALES, $3; FEMALES, $4. 8. O 
Woodford, Bronson, Iowa 
MEN WANTED—GOOD PAY JOBS AVAILA- 


ble for well-trained airplane mechanics, pilots and 
auto mechanics. We train you for jobs. Wonderful 
portunity! Write for details today. Lincoln Air- 
ane & Auto School, 2546 Automotive Bldg 
Lincoln, Neb. 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY 
Send _ for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 
Rehool, Fox 32, Decatur. Ind 
LEARN AIRCRAFT AND PIPELINE WELD- 
ing, automobiles, electricity. Low tuition. Stev- 
2008 F Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
PROFITABLE OPENINGS FOR FARMER —— 


resentatives in many localities in Iowa. 
proposition for active, intelligent men of reliability 
and integrity. Write at once to American Farmers 
Mutual Life Ins. Company, 708 Capitol Theatre 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 























No Iowa. 
eal Number Insertions SALESMEN 
Set £2 Bit = oe ES STILL HAVE s0us age bol gy mpg Bd 
| 5 ( 6.50 man with car who is willing to_wor 
i? ps #F-O51°3.80| 4.98 #F60| ee 55 het: 15 wWaleces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
12...) 1.80] 3.60) 5.40 12. +4 19 3 owa, Dept 
3 :.] 1.95] 3.90) 5. 3.65 q 
13 |] 2:10} 4:20] 6. 14:70) 23:10 FARM LANDS 
15 ...] 2.25) 4.50) 6 5.75 1.75 
18 | 2.40| 4.80] 7 16.80] 26.40 | JOWA—240-ACRE_ FARM 3 MILES NEW 
17 ...| 2.55, 5.10) 7. 17.85) 28.05 Hartford, Iowa. Complete set buildings, good re- 
18 ...| 2.70) 5.40) 8. 18.90) 29.70 pair. Could not be duplicated for $10,000. Small 
19 ...} 2.85) 5.70) 8. 19.95) 31.35 cash payment with contract for deed. If substan- 
20 |..| 3.00! 6.00) 9. 21.00) 33.00 tial cash payment, will give deed and take mort- 
21 ...! 3.15] 6.30] 9. 22.05) 34.65 gage back. Box 401, Fulton, I 
22 _...|_ 3.301 6.601 2 23.10) 36.30 | TOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 


ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street. Chicago, Tl 


PROSPERITY—-INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 

a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
rain, or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
North or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you're working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find 
more contentment, more comfort on the farm today 
than ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. The 
Milwaukee Road wants only to help new settlers 


get best land values for their money; guard them 
against any misrepresentation Our agricultural 
nts, havi carefully investigated these lands, 


agen 
will gladly advise you the kind of farming suited 
to each locality—and continue to advise you after 
settlement. Only a_successful farmer is a benefit 
to The Le Road. These rich lands vary— 
from level to slightly rolling, gc for tractor or 
horse farming—to rough or hilly land good for 
azing. Prices vary with location and quality, from 
5 o $25 per acre, unimproved; from $15 to $40 
e€ recommend only land where 
corn, wheat, flax, oats, barley, alfalfa, alfalfa seed, 
sweet clover, vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, 
where s , Poultry, hog haising and dairying are 
proven successes. Good roads, railroads, markets, 
schools, churches, good neighbors. Ask ' questions. 
Write now for free, illustrated booklet. Tell us the 
kind of farm you wish, crops or stock you want to 
raise at uestions reliably answered. No obliga- 
tion. Low Homeseekers’ Fares. Write R. W. Reyn- 
olds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee Road, 915-V 
Union Station, Chicago, , 
FARM BARGAINS. WELL MANAGED. FARMS 
for sale in Iowa, Nebraska and eastern Colorado. 
Fully described in our new sectional catalogs. Many 
high class properties. All under our management. 
Write for particulars, naming location preferred. 
Farmers National Company, 1708 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Net 
VALUABLE FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 
improved farms, rich soil, low taxes, low cost 
production. Any sized farm for any kind of farm- 
ing in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon. Write for free book. FE. 
Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern Railway, St. 











FLORIDA —LAKE COUNTY, FLORIDA, AS- 

sures you——against loss and crop failure from 
drouth and cold: work all year down here; two to 
three crops annually; make more money on_ less 
land raising field crops, bulbs, ferns, watermelons, 
grapes, vegetables pi va High, fertile ground; fine 
water, schools, churches, modern cities and paved 
roads Booklets free. Lake County Chamber of 
Commerce. Tavares, Fla. 


FLORIDA—YOU 





REALLY LIVE—IN ORANGE 
County, Florida; crops growing every month in 
year—-oranges, grapefruit, truck, bulbs; poultry, 
dairying Small acreage pays big returns; land 
prices reasonable: pure water, excellent roads, un- 
excelled schools, numerous towns. Pictorial book- 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
&4 Main Street, ‘Orlando, Florida 
FLORIDA-—SIX ROOM HOUSE, SMALL FLOR- 
ida town, fine climate, living cost low. $2,400 
part cash if necessary. Address Box 464, Galena, 











NORTH DAKOTA—2,880 ACRES OF RICH 
black soil, well drained and only six miles from 
Lakota, N. TD. The farm is well improved and is 
a real opportunity at our price to a farmer who 
also understands cattle or sheep. Write Ernest Buh- 
ie er, St. Paul, Minn 
SOUTH PD AKO A—FOR SALE—A. C. ROSS 
estate. 368 acres, five miles from city, on gravel 
highway Ir come past year to owners over $2,000. 
John Hermanson, Admin., Dell Rapids, 8. D 
WYOMING—NORTHEASTERN WYOMING, ON 
eastern slope of Big Horn mountains, is a natural 
livestock eguntry. Farms and ranches can be bought 
at low prices on easy terms. Write today for de- 
seriptive fc Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, 
Burlir 1’ Route, _Room 805, Omaha, Neb. 

















TEN sw HY PAY A HIGH CASH RENT? 
You can’ buy a good farm from 80 to 1,200 acres 
easy vad ro and terms in Minnesota, North or 


South Dakota. Get my_ new bargain list now, John 
F. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—WHERE 
farmers are prosperous. Crops growing year round. 
Land priced, _low Write free booklet. Dept. 12, 
Stanislaus l ty Develos ment Board (County 
Chamber Cann Modesto, Calif. 
OWN A F ARM “IN. MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon Crop 
payment or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST _AND HIGH- 
way map. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, Minn. 
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LIVESTOCK 





More Orders Than 
She Could Fill 


...from Classified 
Advertising ...in 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead. 


Mr. James Yilek, Sr., of Elberon, Iowa 
writes us to say: “ .. I certainly am well 
pleased with results from my classified adver- 
tisement in your paper. I have sold all the 
cockerels and received more orders than I could 
fill. It surely pays to advertise in Wallaces 
dae and Iowa Homestead and get good 

ults.”” 


Do you have anything that you would 
like to sell, anything that you do not need 
that would be useful to some one else? 
if you do, use the order blank in this sec- 
tion and mail it to us TODAY, together 
with your check. Be sure to read the 
Rates and Information first. 











LIVESTOCK 


SWINE 








BEEF CATTLE 
ROAN SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN BULL 
for sale. Very blocky and low set. Sire Elm 
Grove Supreme Autumn Lady, dam_by _Edellyn 
Marumot. Price, $175. . Grau, Newell, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—-ANGUS SHOW YEARLING BULL. 
Royally. bred. No Earl Marshall blood. Also 
other good bulls and bred heifers. A. G. Messer, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE FOR 
sale Excellent breeding. Good individuals. Ad- 
dress Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa 
POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND 





























BOARS AND BRED GILIS 
ahs, Riverside, Iowa, 
ni cae STER Witt BOARS, GOOD ONES. ROI 
ert Oamek, Honey Creek, lowa 


a 








GOATS 
FOR SALE—MILK GOATS, BRED; FIRST 
choicest bred Toggenberg doe $2 5. A couple 1 


quite so ae ey each. This is only about half 





their value. ck of room only reason for selling 
Dr. I. A. Anderson, Stanhope, Iowa. 
HORSES 


FOR SALE—IMPORTED B oBELGIAN ST STALLION, 
eight years old, weight 2,100. Selmer L. Quee 
Sec., Spencer, Iowa. 





RED POLLED CHOICE you NGI BULLS. 
Danforth, Little Cedar, low 


DAIRY CATTLE 
FOR SALE—SIXTY HIGH GRADE HOLSTE IN 
heifers and springers, priced for quick sale 
berculosis and abortion tested ‘Albert Bird, Ida 
Grove, Iowa 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CATTLE FOR 
sale 3ulls, cows and_ heifers Bred for pro- 
duction. FE. BD. Doran, Bayard, Towa. 
HOLSTEIN BULL: REAL ONE. TRADE, DE- 
__liver. Leonard Pecinovsky, Protivin, Iowa 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—YOUNG BULLS AND 
heifers. Peter Johansen, Ringsted, Iowa 
; _DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
MILKING SHORTHORNS, DESCENDANTS OF 
Melody 7th. 21,722 Ibs: milk, 863 fat. Naab, 
Elma, Iowa 


__heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 
W. B. 























SWINE 
SPOT eo POI a CHINA GILTS, BRED FOR 
March and April _farrow Registerd, immuned 
Farmers price. _ 7 Tillm an, Alta Vista, Iowa. 
BERKSHIRE SERVICEABLE BOARS, $20. 
Registered Guaranteed Fred Luttrell, Paris 
Mo 
TAMWORTH BOARS, BRED GILTS OF 
choice breeding. Dr. Addison, Manning, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND FALL, IM- 
muned. Bert Detwiler, Manilla, _ . aes 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE C LASSIFIED AD 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead—'‘‘The Reader's 
Market 




















Use This Order Blank Now! 








WALLACES'’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad ¢ 


paper. Re 


eeeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeereeeeeceece 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
tOWA HOMESTEAD 


FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


as follows 


pittance Of §.....0ccs0..... ia 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD “To AVOID MISTAKES 








AO eee eee eee eeeeeneeeneeneeenaeeeeseraeees 


SAO e eee EERE eee eee OEE OE OEEEOEEEE EEE EEE ESERESEEEE SEER ESE ES ERERESESES 


sdanacouenceettse incchhiatabaustslee times in your 


is enclosed. 





Name ... Fae en 





Address 


seeeeereceneneececeesceecees 


(Count as part of ad) 











eeeeeeeee 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 











CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS | 


CHRISTMAS DOLLAR SPECIALS! PREP AID 
mail or express. Three pounds sugar-rolled, nut 
stuffed dates, in sealed container, $1.—Five pounds 
hard candies, pure fruit flavoring. Best quality, $1 
10 per cent reduction on orders of 25 pounds uy 
—Six tailored Irish linen ladies’ handkerchiets, 
white or assorted colors, $1.—Rayon_brassiere-topped 
combination, with elastic knee, $1. Ve ery good 
quality run-resist rayon Every garment washable 
and accurately sized. Choose from pink or pe 
Sizes 32 to 42.—Tailored custom slip of rayon flat 
crepe, resembling crepe de chine, $1. Shadow proof 
hems of self material, washable, cut true t 26 
and full length. Choose from white, pink, peac! 
tan, navy or black. Sizes 34 to 44.—<All sold by 
mail or over_counter. Younker Bros., Dept. M 
Des Moines, Iowa 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. BEAUTIFUL BOX As- 
sortment, 24 with envelopes to match, $1 post- 
paid Return in 3 days for refund if not satisfied. 
Order now! Hyman’s Bookstore, 518 Locust, Des 
Moines. 




















CHRISTMAS TREES 

BEAUTIFUL 4-FT. 

prepaid Thousands all] sizes 
Farmington, Iowa. 


200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1 JOKER $1 

American Auction School, Kansas City. 
AVIATION 

LEARN AVIATION AT LINCOLN WHERE 
Lindbergh learned. Big pay jobs for pilots, : 

plane mechanics, airplane welding and radio. FP: 

time employment while here. Government approved 

school. Write today. Lincoln Airplane and 

ing School, 507 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Neb 
_____sCFARM SALE ADVERTISING 

MO ST EFF TIVE ECONOMIC AL FARM AU‘ 
ion sale advertising known. We supply bills i 

aeneen ing you need. Reaches every farmer in your 


“EVERGREEN, $1; 3. $2.00, 
Rider Nursery, 














¢ 














territory. Mirror Publish ing Co., _ Newell, Io Iowa. _ 
FISH 3 
FRESH FROZEN F iSH- CAUGHT DAIL‘ 
Save transportation. rges You cannot bu 
fresl h cheaper.—Pi rel rounc ressed 
nd 4 eyed pike 1¢ 





dressed 


¢.—Salm 
-Black cod, dressed and 


headless herring round thy 
dressed dressed a headless, 1¢c¢.— 
Flounders, dre and headless, 16c¢,—Lutet 
50 lb. tub at_ Tc. Write prices of other f 

F. 0. B. St. Paul, Minn Iowa Fish Go. 923 3rd 
. 


t. Place, Des Moines, Iowa. Phone 3-7048. _ 
HAY WANTED 2 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIM‘ 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. Best prices {| 
Write’ us John Devlin Hay Co., 192 No. Clark 
St.. Chicago, Tl. 
KODAK FINISHING 
ANY SIZE SIX-EXPOSURE KODAK ROLL D! 
veloped and printed for 10c. Extra prints <c 
each. Mail orders add 5c for mailing. Send. 
handy mailing package. Olson Studio, 903 Walnut 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR OWN | NEG- 
atives, sample 10c. Real glossy prints, 3c. Rolls 
Se, Beautiful 8x10 enlargement, oil colored, 60 
Photo Artist, 1260 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED. 6 PRINTS, 25c 
silver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Serv- 
ice, Waterloo, Iowa, pt. 5. 
FILMS DEVELOPED—SEVEN PRINTS, FREE 
enlargement, 25c coin. Kay's Photo Service, La 
Crosse, Wis. ee 
RADIO REPAIRING 
RADIO REPAIRING. EXPERIENCED CED WORK- 
men. Well equipped shop. We repair all makes. 
See that aerial, ground and batteries are in gon 
shape before blaming set. Pack tubes caretu ~4 
and ship with set. State nature of trouble. Alline 
Electric Co., 228 E. Second St., Ottum _Towa. 
RAZOR BLADE SHARPENING 















































RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED. SINGLE EDGE 
lc each, Gillette and Durham, 2c. 5c postage. 
Widmayer Sharpening Co., 315 Locust, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 

FARM MACHINERY 
FOVERNORS FO TO ENGINES, $6.50. 
ea $8 For Ws >, Satisfaction guaran- 

. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Neb. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, Dec. 13, 1930 


(27) 1939 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


POULTRY 





PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 

patents, Send sketch or model for instructions er 

write for free book, ‘‘How to Ostate a Patent,”’ and 

“Record of Invention” form. ye chatge for infor- 
rence 





mation on how to Cla O'Briea, 
149-E comers Re ‘and Commercial Bank 

t ldg., Washi 

BAIR, FREDMAN *: SINeL AIR, PATENT AT- 


torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
tidg., Les Moines, Iowa. 

TALBERT DICK. egies 57 we SERVICE. NO 
consultation eharges. 16 So. Surety Bidg., 

Jes Motnes, Iowa. 





BUFF LEGHORNS 
PUREBRED CULLED Ss. G BUFF LEGHORN 
cockerels, $1.25 each. Mrs. Leslie Tomkins, 





Vail, Iowa. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


PROF. KING’S CERTIFIED (A. P. A.) BIG- 
type White Leghorns now at early order savings! 
As much as 15 per cent. Proven 200-300 eg 
strains. Chicks tested for livability. Start 
chicks if you desire. Attractive free catalog. Write 
today for your copy and our sensational early offer 
Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. _ 





BABY CHICKS 


BiG DISCOUNT ON PETERS-CERTIFIED 

chieks for laced now—<delivery any time 
after February 1. Liberal terms—only smal] deposit 
required with order. Early booking insures delivery 
In our catalog, you will find many 





people ja yee r vicinity report raising 90 to 100 per 
cent of these unusual ks to maturity—strong, 
well oi these, flocks—-50 per cent laying at 4% 
to & 3 ave as high as 175 to 
200 per_hen year—which means real winter 
laying. Results 


If they © can do it, you can, too. 
like these can be expec 
tected by practica 
Feters and Sons. os 
ing has accomplished these exceptional results. On 
our 120 acre Master-Control ing Farm we 
raise trapnest-ped stock to build up our flocks. 
Pedigree work ine! cked results ro livability 
of chicks as well as flock ave egg laying. For 
seventh year Peters-Certified chicks are sent with a 
real guarantee to live covering first two weeks. 
Losses first to seventh day, replaced free; seventh 
to tenth day, half price; tenth to fourteenth day, 
two-thirds Sistent rice. Here is protection that 
costs you nothing. hese chicks are not expensive. 
Prices vary slightly on different guaranteed stand- 
ards of egg-laying. Only dependable laying strains 
that you are assured of raising pay these days. Pro- 
tect your investment. Insure your success with 
chicks of real breeding. W bite Leghorns; Reds; Buff, 
Barred and White Rocks; White Wyandottes; Buff 
and White Orpingtons. rite at once for catalog 
and special discount prices. Mention breed interest- 
ed in and we will send our special bulletin on that 
breed, no charge. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Association. Just Address Peters-Farm, Box 251, 
Newton, Towa. 
ORDER BABY CHICKS NOW ~FROM_ “RAM- 
sever’s “‘Master-Mated’’ strains. Rig dis- 
counts on orders placed this month for spring deliv- 
er -buy our “‘big egg’’ strains. Large eggs produce 
large chicks—large eggs when incubated produce 
tock that will ay large eggs. We incubate nothing 
t 2 ounce eggs——24 ounces to the dozen. Eggs 
in the future we oing to be bought on a “ 
ezg"’ basis, ave been getting ready for it. 
You are seme large egg size from our pullets. 
Our. “*Master-Mated"’ pens and flocks are mated 
for large egg size. You will get more No. 1 eggs 
from. our stock. Ramseyer strains lay large eges 
ich command the highest market price. Few 
© ther hatcheries have yet attempted such a stupen- 
us program for increasing egg size as we have. 
w e won grand champion eggs over all nes shown 
at the Iowa Egg Show (Ames) 1930 as it an 
accident? No! It was the result of our “master- 
mate ed’ breeding——methods discovered on our, own 
expe rimental Master Breedi Farm. Our ‘“‘over- 
egg strains produce floc pitergen as high as 
a per year. ng as high as 
’ egg strains. Breeding me, blood-tested. Gold 
tificate and Silver Certificate strains guaranteed 
live thru critical period. Write for beautiful 
new catalog i prices. Ramseyer Master Breeding 
Farm, Box 199, Oskaloosa, Towa. 
SPRCIAL OFFER ON BROILER CHICKS, ODD 
lots of left-overs in heavy or light breeds from 
Peters-Certified flocks—all healthy, heavy-laying 
strains, Positively not culls, but first quality, 
strong, vigorous left-over chicks. Will feather evenly 
and grow rapidly, making you the most profit as 
prime broilers or a heavy laying flock. Ordered be- 
fore February. 1—<elivery any time—assorted, $5 
per $100, get Se poe ©. All heavies, $10.80 
per 100, $89 Catalog and prices on 
Poters-Certified "hicks 3 Peters Poultry Farm, 


Rox 257, Newton, Iowa. 


SPECTAL DISCOUNTS. SAVE AS MU "CH AS 15 
per cent on of eis st oe ordering now. All 
leading breeds. Preven 200 egg Prof. King 
strain. Flocks bred and Ba 1! years to produce 
rapid growth, early maturity, big year ‘round egge- 
production, size and health, and to assure your 
profits, . certified. Tested for livability. 
Xtarted chicks for those who want to eliminate ab- 
solutely all risk, Sensational low early order prices. 
Beautiful new free catalog. Write today and save! 
Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, lowa City, Iowa. 
CHICK PRICES CUT 61, CENTS IF ORDERED 
now for spring shipment. Best egg strain White 
Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. Guaranteed to live 
and outlay Coen 4 chicks. Thousands of pullets, 
hens, eockerels at bargain prices. Big catalog and 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 
Grand Rapide, Mich. 
BIG, HUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931. NLY 7c 
up Big discounts on carly, orders. Guaranteed 
to live. Easy 200-300 egg strains. Supe- 
rior certified. Catalog free. moole Hatehery, Box 
8-42, Windsor, Mo. 




















_ county fair. 





WILLIAMSON’S 8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
will win the blue for you, also Tancred, Hanson, 
English strains. Extra large records 
ee. Write wants. H. E. wi liamson, Dubuque, 
owa 
TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
els, April hatch, by pedigreed sires, $1.25 each; 
$12 per dozen. Very choice. S. B. Hudson & Son, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


100 CHOICE TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN 
pullets, cheap if taken at once. Choice cockerels 
at $1 and $1.25 each. Mrs. V. Hn Conner, Shell- 
rock, Iowa. 
BEAUTIUL f TOM BARBON } TLEGHORN COCK: 
rels, special mating. © ceredited stock AS 
for” $10. Mrs. Melvin Stanfield, Auburn, 
Cc HOICE TOM BARRON COCKERELS ct *LLED 
banded with state hatchery bands by state 
a $1.50 each. France Warner, Goldfield, Ia. od 
YEARLING TANCRED HENS. CULLED, “iC: 
credited, 80c. Clyde Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 
LARGE, VIGOROUS COCKERELS, 
Andy Schuster, Dyersville, Towa. 


WHITE MINORCAS 
S” ©. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS, $1.25 
o Van Hauen, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


each. Mrs. 
__ BUFF ORPINGTONS 


PROF, KING’S CERTIFIED (A. P. A.) BUFF 
_ Orpingtons now at great savings simply by plac- 
ing your order early. Big-type birds. Bred and 
mated to yield health, size and good_ egg-pro- 
duction. Our started chicks will please. Write for 
free catalog now and sensational early offer. Iowa 
Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. 


BIG, BLOCKY BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER: 
els, heavy bone, true Buff. Sure good. $3 
taken’ soon. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Iowa, ‘ 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS FROM AC- 

credited flock, $2 each. Roy Dobricka, Suther- 
land, Iowa, ae bs ‘ 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, CERTIFIED 
__and banded, $3. William Buline, Lone Tree, Ta. 
RHODE ISLAND REOS 


THE REAL THING IN SINGLE COMB RED 
cockerels, Flock records 4 years. State accred- 
ited. Hatehing eggs from Rucker’s trapnested, pedi- 
greed pens. Mrs. Geo. E Armstrong, Aledo, Ill 
SINGLE COMB DARK RED 
ne, 7 Ibs. 























6 FOR $5. 

















Owen strain. $1.75, $2. Mrs 


Wm. Stoll, Le Mars, Iowa. * in Mot 
LARGE, EARLY, DARK RED, SINGLE COMB 
cockerels. State accredit $1.50 each. Hazel 


Berry, Glenwood, Mo. 


TOMPKINS SINGLE COMB GES BIG BONED. 
vigorous, dark red cockerels, $2 up. MR. Porter, 

Monticello, Towa. 

ROSE COMB REDS. LARGE DARK COCKER- 
els and yearling cocks. Zell Callen, Moravia, Ia. 

LARGE SINGLE COMB RED COCKERELS, % 
Anton Andersen, Clarion, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISL AND “WHITE STATE 
acc pites cockerels. Mrs. ; Iverson, Swea 
‘ity, owa 











BARRED | Rocks = —— 
ARISTOCRAT PARK BARRED ROCK COCK- 
erels, Holterman strain, took 4 first prizes at our 
$2 each. J. U. Cobb, Correctionville, 
lows. ae 
BhLAMLEY BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, 
large, dark, perfeet barring, laying strain, $2 50 
each. Mrs. R. A. Smith, Allison, Towa 
ARISTOCRAT DARK BARRED ROC Kk COCK- 
erels from record layers. Winners. $2.50. Mrs 
A. FE, Eschen, Lamont, Iowa. 
FARROW SPECIAL MATINGS, BARRED ROCK 
cockerels, 275 egg strain, $2. John H. Lubben, 
Le Mars, Iowa, R. 6. 
BRADLEY STRAIN 
deep barred winners, 
Wesley, Towa. 











LARGE COCKERELS, 
$2.50 each. Jake Faber, 


LARGE, HEAVY BONED DARK BARRED 
Rock cockerels, $2.50. Qucar DARK Rock Val- 
ley, fowa. 


ARISTOCR ATS DARK BARRED ROCK COCK- 
erels, $2. Nora Smith, Edgewood, Iowa 
___ BUFF ROCKS 
GOLDEN EAGLE STRAIN BUFF ROCKS. 
Cockerels and pullets from Hoganized heavy lay- 
ers. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Estherville, Iowa. _ 


WHITE ROCKS | 











HEEM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS—EARLY OR- 

der discount. Best trapnested strains—-contest 
winners—50,000 — leghanded breeders. Illinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, Il. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNI ESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and seller 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces’ 
Vormer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers and 
buvers to comply with the following agreement. 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre- 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon re- 
Cc 
t 
f 
e 
t 











of the purchase price will ship the Itry to 
buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
‘tory, the buyer will see that the poultry is TOp- 
fed and watered and returned immediately to 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
ler the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
Ti s is in accordance to general custom in handling 
ich transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
} ny variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld_notify buyers of them before filling orders 
BLUE RIBBON ROSE AND SINGLE COMB, 
Koeoth strain, White Minorca cockerels. Nabob 
in Jersey White Giants, $5 each. Mrs. Kruch- 
Fonda, Towa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON AND BUFF ROCK COCK- 
Ss, $2 each; good quality. J. Van Loh, Aus- 
t Towa. 
WHITE JERSEY GIANTS AND WHITE LEG- 
_horn_cockerels. Paul Johannsen, Denison, Towa. 


ee lll 
ANCONA COCKERELS, $1 
__Schwitzer, R. 

















EACH. 
2, Tipton, Towa. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


LIGHT “BRAHMA COCKERELS. WITH IOWA 
hatchery inspected bands, $3. Lester Woodard, 
Webster City, Towa. 


PT nkEBRED LIGHT BRAHMA COC KERELS 
to $38. Cocks, 5. Louis Knapp, Lewis, 


I ARG E TYPE LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERE is. 
$2. Andrew Laubenthal, Rodman, Iowa. 


__ SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS é 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG COCKERELS, 
__ $2: pullets, $1. Mrs, Rex Snider, Weldon, Ia: 


: BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 
LACK JERSEY GIANT COCKERELS, $2.5 
__\irs. George Hays, Thompson, Iowa. 


HERMAN 








e3 
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PROF. KING'S CERTIFIED (A. P. A.) WHITE 
Rocks at big discounts for early order. Big-type 
Hees egg laying strain. Personally bred and mated 
by Prof. King. Chicks tested for livability. Started 
chicks for those who want to eliminate al! gamble 
Write immediately for free catalog and sensational 
early offer. lowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa 
City, lowa 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS,. HIGHLY BRED, 
production and y | s Early hatched, heavy 
boned birds. 2.50 up. Also pedigreed R. O. P. 
cockerels. Buckdale Farm, Melcher, Towa 
PU pene E > WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, 
$1 . 3 old Toulouse geese, 1 gander, $5 each. 
Mrs. Betty Novy, R. 2, Riverside, Iowa 
WHITE roc K CHICKE NS, BIG, 
boned, White Rock cockerels, $1.50. 
Olson, Radcliffe, Iowa 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, HEAVY BONED, 
. early hatched, $2. Mrs. Paul Hopp, Dow City, 
owa 














HEAVY 
Elmer G 






WHITE R¢ “PULLETS, COCKERELS. TOU- 


K 
louse gee se. Marth a Loats, Belmond, ; Sa 
SPECKLED _ SUSSEX 
LARGE SPECKLED . SUSSEX COCKERELS, ‘, se 4 
each. Wm. Moore, F ‘ayette, Lowa 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES __ 





COCKERELS, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind's Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








When Old Mr. Hare Became 


a Turncoat 


Peter Rabbit had tried and failed to 
catch some foolish green flies for Grand- 
father Frog, but because he had tried 
he is now to hear a story. 





‘When hard times first struck the peo- 
ple of the long, long ago,"’ said Grand- 
father Frog, “‘the bigger and stronger ones 
kept the weaker ones in fear that they 

might be devoured. One day Mr. Lynx 
happened onto Mr. Hare, who had found 
a lonely part of tbe Green Forest in which 
to live. He saw Mr. Hare before Mr. Hare 
saw him. He licked his lips, thinking, 
‘This is where I get a good dinner”’ 

“He began to creep ever so softly to- 
ward Mr. Hare, but he stepped on a tiny 
stick and it snapped. Instantly, away went 
Mr. Hare, without stopping to see what 
had made the noise. With a yell, Mr. 
Lynx started after Mr. Hare, but he did 
not catch him, because Mr. Hare was too 
swift for him; but he gave him such a 
seare that Mr. Hare was more timid than 
ever. Others tried to catch Mr. Hare, 
too, and he learned that his safety lay in 
two things—his long legs and his brown 
coat. He learned about the latter once 
when he saw Mr. Wolf close at hand. For 
once he was too frightened to run, Mr. 
Wolf was so close to him, so he crouched 
among the brown leaves and Mr. Wolf 
trotted right past without seeing him or 
smelling him. 

“After that, Mr. Hare tried that trick 
often, for he was smart, was Mr. Hare. 
When he suspected that he had been seen 
he ran, but when he felt sure that he 
hadn't been seen, he sat tight right where 
he happened to be. 3ut when the first 
snow came, Mr. Hare found himself in a 
peck of trouble. He didn’t dare sit still 
when an enemy was near, because his 
brown coat stood out so against the white 
snow, and when he ran it was an easy 
matter to keep him in sight. 

“One day he was squatting under a 
snow-covered hemlock bough when he 
was startled by the howl of Mr. Wolf not 
far away. In his fright, he jumped up, 
and the next thing he knew, down came 
the snow from the bough all over him. 
Then, to his dismay, he saw Mr. Lynx 
net two jumps away. He sat still from 
force of habit. Mr. Lynx didn’t see him; 
he went right past. Presently Mr. Wolf 
came along, and he went right past. 

“Mr. Hare was puzzled. Then he just 
happened to glance at his coat. He was 
white with snow from head to foot! Then 
he understood, and a great idea popped 
into his head. If only he could have a 
brown coat in summer and a white coat 
in winter, he felt sure that he could take 
care of himself. He thought about it a 
great deal. Finally, he screwed up his 
courage and went to Old Mother Nature. 
He told her all about how he had learned 
to sit tight when he wasn't seen, but that 
it didn’t always succeed when there was 
snow on the ground. Then he told her 
how Mr. Lynx and Mr. Wolf had run right 
past him the time he was covered with 
snow. Very timidly he asked Old Mother 
Nature if she thought that it would be 
possible that he might have a white coat 
in winter. Old Mother Nature said that 
she would think about it. 

“It was almost the end of winter then, 


POULTRY 


DUCKS “AND GEESE 


TOS ‘LOU SE EMBDEN, WHITE CHINESE, 

‘e Pekin, Colored Muscovy, Fawn Run: 
me AN hes Runner ducks. H. E. Reimers, Wilton 
Junct ion, _ Towa. 








_ GEESE 
TOULOUSE 


MAMMOTH GEESE, MASSIVE 
type, weight when matured and fat 25 Ib 
Giant and Dewlap strains. National perfection from 
the world’s best breeds. Mrs. Ernest Berger, Cory- 
don, Iowa iy a 7 
GIANT G RAY TOULOUSE GANDERS FROM 
25-20 Ib stock, $6. Louis Knapp, Lewis, Iowa. 
LARGE TYPE TOULOUSE GEESE, EACH $3. 

Art Isaacson, Stratford, Iowa. a 


TURKEYS 











FOR SALE—COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE COCK- 
erels, from select stock, $2 each: 3 for $5.50 

Mrs. W. A. Finch, Hawarden, Iowa rs 

GOLDEN LACED WYANDOTTES 


G OLDE N LACED WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
2 each. Ferrel! Osborn, Van Horne, Iowa. 


SILVER LACED WVYANDOTTES 
SILVER LACED 





WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 


5@ each; 5 or more, $2 each. 40 years a 
breeder. 0. ne Healy, Muscatine, Iowa 
SILVER WYANDOTTE 


SUPREME gu ALITY 

cockerels, | $2. Nora Smith, Edges wood, Towa. 
RTS WHITE WYANDOTTES ; ae 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, MARTEN COCKER- 

els, cockbirds Winners high producing penned 
stock: $2 3 and up. Mrs. Frank Fritz, Earlham, Ia 
R. C W. WYANDOTTE «ar *KERELS, BLOOD- 

tested, March hatched, $2 taken before Christ- 
mas Peter Kramer, Ay Iowa. 























WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, CHOICE 
birds, $2. Frank Rhodes, Duncombe, “Iowa. 

WVYANDOTTES —s_ 
COLTUMBIAN AND PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE 
ee pullets. A. Johannessohn, Beltrami, 
Siimnn 

oucKS __ 

GIANT WHITE PUREBRED 1 aD PEKIN DUCKS 


and drakes, $3. One year old, $4. Giant Rouens 
Louis Knapp, Lewis, _Towa. 





a BROWN LEGHORNS 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN CHOICE 
cockerels, $1 each. Frank Happe, Spirit Lake, 
va 





3 BUFF LEGHORNS 
EAMSEYER MASTER MATED BUFF ee 
‘orn cockerels, well developed, $1 each, $11 
dozen. John Blanke, Taintor, Iowa. 


L AY ‘ING STRAIN S. C. BUFF LEGHORN COCK- 
1. Fred Getting, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 





same price. nis 

bab > ris 5 Rag $y DRAKES, $5, $10; DUCKS, 
$4; os, $18. 12-15 Ib. stock. A. L. Morris, 

Mount v ernon, 8S. D 


___BDUCKS AND GEESE 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DRAKES, $2 EACH: 

ducks, .50. Embden geese, $3; ganders, $4. 
Mrs. Geo. Brotherson, Breda, Iowa. 


LAROS PUREBRED MU SCOVY DRAKES, $2. 
wn Chinese ganders 2.50; hens, $2.25. 
Harold Todd, Quasqueton, Towa. 











FOR SALE—GOLDBANK STRAIN TURKEYS, 
double vaccinated. Can furnish stock unre we 
to birds sold last year. First choice toms, $8; old 
toms, $10; hens, $5 First check first choice 
Satisf on guaranteed. Some White Hollands, 
same price, A. Anderson, Stanhope, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—PUREBRED WHITE. HOLLAND 
turkeys. ome, $6; hens, $5. E. J. Saylor, 
Manilla, Tow 
LARGE, BEAUTIFUL BRONZE TOMS AT $10 
each: hens, $7 each. S. IL. Johnson, Forest 
City, Towa 
HENS, 


HEALTHY bor *RBON RED_ TURKEYS. HE 

4; toms, $/ 50. James Bend T oledo, a 
MAMMOTH, ‘BRON? : TURKEY TOMS, $6.5 

hens, $4.50. Mrs Walter Thorp, Fayette, towa: 











BOURBON ze TURKEYS. TOM, $6; HEN, 
_$4. Wayne Puffett, Fayette, Iowa. 
BOURBON RED TURKEY TOMS, $6. AUGUST 
Fubr, Taylor Ridge, I. Pret: 
WHITE HOLLAND TOMS, $6.5 50; HENS, $4. 50. 
J. Gramenz, Ionia, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 


























Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with mk for 250 birds, 50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Watllaces’ 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines. lowa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








ALFALFA ‘* 
FARMERS— BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
direct co farmer at this low price, $16 6.50 
per bu. f. 0. your station. Choice seed per 


cent ‘tested by county agent. Grown on hign ary 
land at Gillette, Wyoming, making it very hardy. 
Wessling, Gillette, Wyo. 


and he heard nothing from Old Mother 
Nature. With the coming of summer he 
quite forgot his request. But Old Mother 
Nature didn’t. She kept an eye on Mr. 
Hare, and she saw how timid he was and 
how he was in constant danger from his 
hungry neighbors. With the beginning 
of the next winter, Mr. Hare discovered 
one day that his coat was turning white. 
He watched it day by day, and saw it 
grow whiter and whiter, until it was as 
white as the ogg § itself. Then he knew 
that Old Mother Nature had not forgot- 
ten his request, and at once hastened 
to thank her. And from that day to this 
the Hares have had brown coats in sum- 


mer and white coats in winter,” con- 
cluded Grandfather Frog. 
“Oh, thank you, Grandfather Frog,” 


cried Peter, with a little sigh of content- 
ment. “I—I wish I could catch a foolish 
green fly for you.” 

“I'll take the will for the deed, Peter,” 
replied Grandfather Frog. And he sud- 
denly snapped up a foolish green fly that 
flew too near. 

(The subject of our story for next week 
is, “‘When Great-Grandfather Swift First 
Used a Chimney." 





TREND OF THE FARM MARKETS 

Livestock and grain were the bright 
spots of the market around the first of 
December. The position of dairymeén, 
stock feeders and poultry keepers became 
a little less favorable. Feed prices were 
tending higher, and such products as but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and dressed poultry were 
selling slowly in rather weak and un- 
settled markets, but livesteck has been 
selling much better poultry ceased 
to be the main feature of the market. 
Cattle reached new high points for recent 
markets, and lambs and hogs are well 
above the lowest of mid-November, altho 
they have lost ground compared with the 
high points of that month. Butter and 
eee markets have felt the effects of slack 
demand and total supplies liberal for the 
time of year. Vegetable markets are go- 
ing a little better as the market ap- 
proaches a winter basis. “tatoes moved 
up a little in some producing sections and 
there were amall scattered gains in prices 
of onions, cabbage, lettuce and some vari- 
eties of apples. 

Altho wheat markets continued unset- 
tled around the first of the month, there 
was a steady demand for the moderate 
supplies of the feeding grains, and corn 
and oats tended slightly upward. Re- 
ceipts of wheat are light, and were read- 
ily taken by milters, feeders and indus- 
tries at slightly higher prices. Marketing 
of spring wheat remained relatively small, 
Rye sold lower than in late November, 
and the barley market remains about 
steady. 

Wheat bran, shorts and middlings were 
in better demand and prices advanced 50c 
to $1.50 per ton in some midwestern and 
eastern markets. Supplies of cottonseed 
meal have been generally light, as the 
seed movement has been slow. Heavy 
shipments are reported to the drouth 
areas, altho the poor financial condition 
of many buyers prevented such heavy 
purchases as were generally expected. 
Linseed meal markets hold barely steady. 
The gluten feed and meal situation con- 
tinues about unchanged, with demand 
fair and supplies liberal. 

Timothy hay markets were lightly sup- 
plied in early December, but demand was 
limited and prices generally unchanged. 

The cattle market showed considerable 
improvement around the first of the 
month, with prices near the top in the 
recent movement. The dressed beef mar- 
ket failed to keep up with the late No- 
vember advances in price of live cattle, 
leaving the market in a weak positior. 
in that respect. Most commercial steers 
and yearlings brought $9.50 to $12.50 in 
Chicago : 

Hog prices at the end of November 
showed net gains mostly of 15 to 35 cents, 
compared with the lowest of the month, 
but the price level still ranged about 5@ 
cents higher under the month's highest. 

The top in the Chicago lamb market 
went to $8.85 near the first of December, 
which was the highest since early in No- 
vember. Dressed lamb prices improved 
materially, and packers’ stocks were de- 
pleted since all interests have been op- 
erated recently on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Similar gains in the live lamb trade in 
the past have always attracted larger re- 
ceipts, and there is more or less uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of the recent up- 
turn. One feature of the supply is the 
large proportion of western lambs which 
have been finished on wheat rather than 
on other grains. Some of these sell close 
to the top price in the market. 

The eastern wool markets were largely 
unchanged around the first of the month, 
Trade is mostly in the finer kinds needed 
for prompt use. Domestic markets have 
been holding better lately, compared with 
prices in foreign wool centers. 


since 





The kitchen sink and stove should he 
close neighbors, judging by studies which 
show that more trips are made between 
these two points than any others in the 
kitchen. 





A noticeable trait of desert vegetation 
is that the larger plants usually grow 
several feet apart, apparently because of 
the scanty moisture available for them. 
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The Money He Couldn’t Lose 


(Continued from page 4) 


Was an open book. He was a man you 
would trust instinctively. You have seen 
men of similar appearance—bank clerks 
and cashiers for the most part, and pres- 
idents of colleges. And a few such coun- 
tenances as his repose amongst the photo- 
graphs of our United States ex-presi- 
dents. Not many, but a few. 

“I think of Iowa,’ Blankenship was 
saying slowly, as tho making a careful 
choice of words, ‘‘as being just a compact 
area of wealth.” 

“Oh, I don't know,” said John Brown, 
“there are plenty of poor people in Iowa.”’ 

“Yessa, I know.’ replied Blankenship. 
“But the state is resourceful. Rain, 
shine, growth! You come to T 
while,’ he invited, “‘Texas or New Mex- 
ico. You don't see any of that barren- 
ness in Iowa. And you don't see the pov- 
erty in Iowa, either; not the kind that 
exists in “most any other state. No, 
mam!” 

“Oh, I dunno,” Brown repeated, uncon- 
vinced, “There's nothing less than noth- 
ing, and that’s what a good many of us 
poor devils have.” 


“You come to New Mexico for a year,” 
again Blankenship invited. 
He left them at Bedford, and John 


Brown ripped a page from his notebook, 
handed it to Blankenship and said: 
“Here is my address. We'll be inter- 
ested to hear how all this comes out.” 
Blankenship was so flattered that he 
bowed very low, and had to climb two 
barbed-wire fences to recover his hat. 


LL that was in August. On the 

twelfth of November, the following 

telegram sent its tremor thru the house- 
hold: 

“Have opportunity we talked of when 
rode with you to Bedford. If interested 
wire me collect at Hotel President here 
and I will stop en route. Regards to you 
and family.—G. W. Blankenship.” 

Brown declared he was not interested. 
Declared the man crazy, for they had not 
talked of any opportunity. Declared it 
was some scheme for investment, and he 
had nothing to invest. 

But his wife told him not to be a fool. 
The wire had «*'~ “collect,” and certainly 
nothing way «ver lost by giving a civil 
ear to what a person has to say. So her 
husband wired back: 


“Use own discrimination about stop- 


ping. Naturally curious, but not obli- 
gated.—A. John Brown.” 

Of course, it was Aunt Mary who 
worded it. 

‘It sounds dignified,” she said, “and 


expresses exactly what we feel without 
being rude.” 

Then two weeks passed. Aunt 
took the flu and wore an old serge dress 
and ointment as previously described. But 
the telephone message wrought its psy- 
chological wonders, and the woman felt 
gay beyond her years. 


Mary 


CHAPTER II 


CAR roared into low gear and pulled 
A in. Aunt Mary stepped to the win- 
dow, expecting to see Polly, for Polly 
was teaching only two miles from home 
that year. But it was not Polly's road- 
ster. Instead, it was Mike, in his dis- 
graceful old touring car, with its patched 
curtains flapping. He drew his neck into 
his collar, clung to his hat, and ap- 
proached the house. Aunt Mary opened 
the door, and the sudden draft brought 
a calendar across the room. She frowned 
and demanded: 

“Step on in!” 

Mike stepped, for he had no alternative. 
Whether he was inside or out, she was 
going to shut the door. 

“Gosh, that wind’s fierce,’ said he. 
“Polly home yet?” 

“No, she’s not,” 
shortly. 

“Wonder when she'll be home?” 

*T couldn't tell you,’’ was her answer. 
Her tone implied that she didn't give a 
rap if she couldn't. 3ut I can tell you,” 
she went on, “I'm about sick, and we're 
going to have company for supper. So 
if she ever gets here, I might use her 
help.”’ 

“Yeah,” said Mike amiably. “TI was 
just passin’ and thought I'd run in a 
minute. I'll be back after supper, tell 
her, to help with the dishes.” 

“You'd just as well stay in out of the 
storm. I think Polly's got other arrange- 
ments for the evening.”’ 

“Yeah, I know. Who is this company? 

She lifted a stove lid and poked the 
fire vigorously before she answered. Then 
she said: 

“You'd have to know! 
enship, that’s who.” 

“Blankenship! That bird we picked up 
at the fair?” 

“That's probably the way you'd put it.” 

Mike pondered the situation a minute, 
then suggested that he help around until 
Polly's return. ‘I'm kind o’ like one of 
the family anyhow, you know,” he said. 

“Yes,"’ she answered; “you're so much 
like one of the family that I know I won't 
offend you by saying that I can’t use your 
help. Run along now, honey. I never 
eould get anything done with a man 
stickin’ around.” 

So he waded back to his car and un- 
covered the radiator. He did not see 
Polly until she spoke to him. She was 
unable to get into the driveway, she said, 
and had come after a shovel. They stood 
and talked until Aunt Mary stepped to 
the door and yelled: 

“Mike Amick, stand there and freeze 


Aunt Mary replied 


It's Guy Blank- 


if you want to, but Polly’s comin’ in! I 
told you I needed her, and I meant I 
needed her!’’ And she slammed the door. 
Mike lost no time then. He shoveled 
Polly’s roadster out, thawed out his radi- 
ator—which was by that time frozen— 
for he had forgotten to recover it, even 
if he had realized how long he had been 
standing there—and rattled away. 

In the end, the women realized that 
they had time to spare; for Blankenship 
was delayed by business of important and 
varying sorts, and by the time it was 


served, the lettuce, which had been set 
in the pantry to chill, was completely 
frozen Aunt Mary was catching more 


cold and growing more irritable every 
minute, and Polly had a notion to call 
Mike up and ask him to come back and 


eat his supper. Then the guest arrived. 


INCE they had last seen him, Blank- 

enship had acquired a new suit and 
all that goes with it. Aunt Mary spread 
out her hands and said: 

“My, how nice you look, Mr. Blanken- 
ship,’ then worried the rest of the eve- 
ning because she should not have made 
such a personal remark. But Blanken- 
ship did not mind. He hoped he looked 
a little different, he said, from the way 
he did last August. He bought clothes 
only as he could afford them. Instead of 
going into debt during those unremunera- 
tive years in New Mexico, he chose to 
wear such clothes as he had, and to keep 
away from any such people as might be 
embarrassed to be seen with him. To 
be sure, the Cartwrights, of Baltimore, 
living as they did on the income of their 
income, were little concernéd about con- 
vention. With the really rich, he said, 
the humblest workman feels perfectly at 
ease. It was only his friends in the hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar class that he sought 
to avoid. 

He had disposed of overcoat and gloves 
while imparting that intelligence, and 
was drawing the big leather rocker up to 
the stove in the living-room. He rubbed 
his hands together and shivered, 

“Raw night,’ he said. 

Out in the dining-room, Aunt Mary 
announced that she was going to make 
papa serve, for that was the custom in 
the south. But papa gave the women to 
understand that he was not living in the 
south, and if Blankenship was too lazy 
to fill his own plate, he could starve it 
out. And he proceeded to scatter the 
plates around the table man-fashion, with 
a knife and fork in each. Polly got mad 
then, and said if her father was going to 
run things, he could just run things. She 
would go into the other room! 

In the other where the guest 
waited, Blankenship feasted his eyes up- 
on her. 

“You're a pretty little girl,’ he 
*“You—you look like a saint to me.” 
fancy a saint talking back to her father!) 
Nobody before had ever talked just like 
that to Polly. Mike might have said, “Gee, 
we're all dolled up tonight!’ or, ‘‘Who's 
funeral do you think you're goin’ to?’ 
But he never said, “Little girl, you are 
beautiful!"’ Sometimes she wondered 
why she cared anything at all about 
Mike. 

“Your eyes,’ Blankenship was saying, 
“are just the color of violets. And what 
ago you do to your hair? Is that curl 
natural? But of course artificial cur] 
could not look like that.’’ 

Polly wished the lights were out. It 
would all have sounded so romantie in 
the semi-darkness, but with Aunt Mary’s 
gasoline lamp glaring at them that way— 
and Polly was almost sure she saw her 
father peeking at her around the door 
casing! Suddenly she grew extremely 
uncomfortable. Blankenship was reach- 
ing for her hand. . 

Why don't you sit down,”’ he said, in- 
dicating his chair arm. “Your hands are 
cold. This is a mighty cold night.” 

telieved that the conversation was tak- 
ing a turn toward the weather, she drew 
her hand away and stood close to the 
stove while agreeing with him. She had 
a lot of trouble warming the schoolhouse 
that day, she said. And she didn’t sup- 
pose it ever got that cold in Texas and 
New Mexic« He didn’t suppose so, eith- 
er, tho they probably notice the cold more 
there than here. He rather liked snappy 
weather himself, especially when one has 
a nice stove with the fire showing thru 
that way. He said he could not think of 
anything nicer than a stove. Polly could 
think of lots of nicer things, and she won- 
dered what sort of heating system he 
was used to. He was inspired there to 
relate the tale of gas discovery in Swam- 
bo, New Mexico, when he lived there, and 
the subsequent excitement. And he told 
how he abhorred the smell of natural gas. 





roon), 


said. 
(Just 


HEN Aunt Mary stepped to the door 

to say with southern accent—the ac- 
cent she had been trying for twenty-five 
years to get away from—and one: that 
would have sounded affected even from a 
person raised in Georgia: 

“Do you think you‘h wa'm enough now 
to enjoy y’ meal, Mista’ Blankenship?” 

And Blankenship rose hastily and said: 

“Yes; oh, yes. Yes, thank you, Mrs. 
Brown.” 

So they ate. 

But they did not broach the big sub- 
ject until after supper. For it was cold 
in the dining-room. It was hardly pos- 
sible to heat that room to any degree of 
comfort, being exposed, as it was, to the 
strong wind from the northwest. But in 


the warm living-room after supper they 
gave Blankenship the kind of attention 
school teachers command—undivided. 

After leaving the Browns at Bedford 
last August, Blankenship said, he was 
given a ride as far as Joplin, Missouri, 
by a young couple off for a vacation in 
the Ozarks—a jolly young couple with one 
child. They had laughingly told him that 
they felt carefree and charitable because 
it was their first time out of Iowa, and in 
celebration they were giving all hobos a 
lift. 

“An old fellow with whiskers and a 
stick accompanied us as far as St. Jo- 
seph,” he said. ‘‘Then shortly out of there 
they took on a pimple-faced youth bound 
for Kansas City.”’ 

They laughed. And Blankenship smiled, 

“TI figured I walked about seventeen 
miles, by installments,’’ he went on, ‘‘be- 
tween Joplin and Tulsa. I was picked up 
on the outskirts of that city by Doctor 
Ellis himself.’ 

“You don't say!” 

“There's a lot of building going on down 
there. Ellis’ son is a contractor—con- 
structing a lot of English houses, There 
are big signs around: ‘Fifty English 
houses now under construction; your in- 
spection solicited.’ I sauntered over in 
acceptance of that invitation and ran 


right into Doctor Ellis himself.’’ 

“Well!” 

“Yes, mam. And it happened that I 
was the very man he was trying to get 


in touch with. He put me on the job I 
am now holding.”’ 


T SEEMED that he had been detailed 
I to activities in western Texas. A sort 
of foreman, they gathered; a supervisor; a 
locator of oil sites. His services seemed 
to consist largely of riding about in a 
company car, at the company’s expense, 
and drawing a compensation of five hun- 
dred dollars a month. The winter, hard 
even in Texas, had thrown the crew out 
of employment temporarily, and to make 
the best possible use of this lapse, the 
company had sent Blankenship to Kansas 
City and to Webster, Iowa, for the pur- 
pose of securing oil leases, From there 
he was going to New York to a meeting 
of subordinates in the oil business bent 
on organizing a new subsidiary company. 

“This Schmeling, of Webster,” said 
Blankenship, ‘‘do you happen to know 
him?” 

“No,” Brown answered; “I am not ac- 
quainted at all around Webster.” 

“A big German,” said Blankenship. 
“Light hair, red face, and a fine set of 
white teeth which he boasts he has never 
brushed. He’s been in Texas the last two 
years. Bought a piece of land near San 
Angelo and moved to it with the idea 
that it would make him a living, and that 
in that climate he might be relieved of 
the asthma from which he was suffering. 
He burned out in a couple of years and 
ame back to Iowa, 

There's quite a lot of drilling going 
on now around San Angelo, and the Rox- 
ana is leasing a lot of land. It was for 
the purpose of buying his lease that I was 
sent here. I naturally got to thinking 
about you folks—and it came to me all of 
a sudden that you are the very folks I 
want to see. Iam going to tell you some- 
thing that I would not dare tell in the 
oil country.” 

They were waiting to hear it. 

“Bill Murphy, our subsidiary president 
there,’ he said, “ran me down a couple 
of weeks ago with the information that 
in some way the company had overlooked 
buying the lease to a tract of land adja- 
cent on the north to one of our recent 
drill sites. He was terribly excited, and 
so far forgot himself as to tell me the 
drill was to be set in March, and that be- 
fore that time the company just had to 
secure that lease.” 

“What would be the excitement, 
Mary wanted to know, “if the 
were on the adjoining tract?’’ 

“The lease,’’ said Blankenship, ‘‘can be 
bought at practically their own price be- 
fore the knowledge of the prospective 
well gets out, and sold at practically their 
own price afterward, that’s all. Then, 
too, there is every indication that there 
might be oil there. <A better site, by far, 
according to standing tests, than the one 
selected by the company. told them so 
at the time. But of course I am only a 
geologist. Engineers think they know 
more than geologists about geology evi- 
dently.” 

He drew from his pocket large blue- 
print of the territory, showed the family 
the section of land recently geologized by 
his gang, illustrated with his hands how 
the strata lay, and explained the indica- 
tion of oil on the adjoining section. 

“Murphy instructed me to find the 
owner of that lease and buy it,’” he went 
on, “I found that the owner lived in 
Kansas City and was anxious to sell at 
a dollar an acre.” 

“Why, why?” the women exclaimed. 

“He's owned it nine years,’ Blanken- 
ship answered, “and it’s never brought 
him a cent.” 

“IT see,’ said Polly. P 

Blankenship turned his next sentence 
upon the silent Mr. Brown, who sat chew- 
ing the cigar his guest had given him. 

“I just got to wishing,” he said, “that 
I could buy that lease myself.” 

(Continued next week) 


" Aunt 
drilling 





New York City was laid out with so 
many cross streets so that people could 
reach the water easily, for rivers were 
the first highways up and down Man- 
hattan. 





Scientists who have been studying in- 
sect flight say that the rapidly whirring 
wings of some insects are very similar to 
the rotating propellors of airplanes. 


Sales Next Week 


Monday, December 15— 
Shorthorns—J. . McDermott, 
Iowa; sale at Atlantic, Iowa. 

Wednesday, December 17— 
Herefords—Dispersion Sale, Mort Hayes 

& Son, Lenox, Iowa. 

Thursday, December 18— 

Shorthorns—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Ia. 


Anita, 





Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 


Jan. 2i—Theo. Martin, Leo Duer and F. 
Russell, Martelle, Iowa; Theo. Martin, 


Mer. 

Feb. 5—Marshall County Breeders’ Bull 
Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa; C. S. Lewis, 
ec’y 


Feb. 23—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, 
Sec.-Mer., A. H. Dept., Ames, Iowa. 

Mar. 10-11—Iowa Royal Sale, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Will Johnson, Megr., 2018 S. Cleve- 
land Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mar. 16—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, Maple- 
ton, Iowa, Mgr. 

HEREFORDS 

Jan. 5—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 

Sioux City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, Secy., 


Everly, Iowa. 
Jen. 14—(Polled) F. O. Peterson, Galva, 
owa. 
Feb. 18—Northwest Iowa Polled Breeders’ 
Sale at Le Mars, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan, 22—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Geo. J. Mohauser, Danbury, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 11—Hansen Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Joe Holland, Hartley, Iowa; Roth 
‘Bros., Edna, Iowa (sale at Hartley). 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Mar. 3—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSES 
Jan. 26—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Feb. 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 6—T. J. Gacke, Sibley, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. J. Howe, Humboldt, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 18—Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Ia. 
Feb. 18—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 
Mar. 27—Breeders’ Sale, So. Omaha, Neb.; 
R. E. Fortna, Mgr., Lincoln, Neb. 





Livestock News 


The Iowa State Board of Control and 
Iowa Holstein’ Breeders’ Association 
joined together in making a public auc- 
tion of purebred Holsteins at Waterloo, 
Iowa, November 24 and 25. The sale was 
very successful, with twenty-nine bulls 
and seventy-four females selling for $14,- 
885, or a general average of $145 on the 
103 head. All of the cattle were purchased 
by Iowa buyers. The top of the sale was 
Lot 54, a Hargrove & Arnold female, sell- 
ing to the state Woman's Reformatory, 
Rockwell City, at $430. The top bull price 
was $425, paid by Fred Pipelow, Aurora, 
for Tritomia Ormsby Lad, a P. P. Stewart 
entry. Auctioneer J. E. Mack conducted 
the sale. We list those selling for $175 or 
over. Bulls—Lot 34, A. D. Schmidt, 
Hampton, $255; 46, Johnson County Home, 
Iowa City, $250; 48, Tyler & McGovern, 
Anamosa, $260; 50, Chas. Homolar & Son, 
Elberon, $275; 53, R. R. Stuart, Hampton, 
250; 85, Fred Pipelow, $425, and Refer- 
ence Sire I, John C. Kerns, Luzerne, $185. 
Females—Lot 2, C. D. Dewille, New 
Hampton, $275; 5, W. D. Mitchell, Rein- 
beck, $335; 14, State Institutions, $200; 15, 
Tyler & McGovern, $220; 16, Rogers Man- 
ful, Traer, $260; 17, J. F. Reiss, Garrison, 
$175; 36, W. H. Finn & Son, Viola, $200; 
51, State Institutions, $200; 52, W. H. 
Woodring & Son, Waverly, $200; 54, State 
Institutions, $430; 84, Hansen & Merner, 
Cedar Falls, $175; 86, E. L. Eittreim, 
Grimes, $215; 88, State Institutions, $195; 
92, State Institutions, $185; 95, State In- 
stitutions, $225; 96, Hansen & Merner, 
$220; 99, State Institutions, $185; 102, 
Hansen & Merner, $190; 105, Juvenile 
Home, Toledo, $210. 





The Edellyn Farms annual Shorthorn 
sale, at Wilson, Ill, November 29, was 
held on one of the stormiest days of the 
year. <A severe sleet, which fell all day, 
made travel very difficult. Iowa buyers 
were well represented and bought one- 
third of the bull offering. The top was 
Browndale Marquis, a roan, selling for 
$500 to Henry Bremer & Son, Ocheyedan, 
Iowa. Twelve bulls averaged $313, twenty- 
two females averaged $224 each and the 
general average was $255. The offering 
was distributed into the following states: 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota and Canada, Auc- 
tioneer N. G. Kraschel did the selling. We 
list those selling for $300 and over: Bulls 
—Edellyn Golden Hero, Haigler Ranch, 
Haigler, Neb., $415; Browndale Marquis, 
Henry Bremer & Son, Ocheyedan, Iowa, 
$500; Browndale Spicy Prince, Aug. Ben- 
son & Son, Elkader, Ia., $385; Browndale 
Royal Hope, Brown Hit, New Berlin, IIL, 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 





_ The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 13, 1930 


(29) 1941 





Castrate This New Way-Use 
GIANT EMASCULATOMES 





Sanitary— 
Humane Castration. Eliminates danger- 
ous insanitary jack-knife method. Proved 
best, easiest, quickest way to castrate 
BULLS — CALVES— COLTS—LAMBS 
Severs cord without open wound. Two sizes. 
LITTLE GIANT for use on lambs $950 
— 13%” long, black Japan finished. 
BIG GIANT 16” long, for larger animals. 
Big Giant equip {= with the NEW Twin 
Bearing Toggle Joints, “Pat. Applied For,” 
has round handles and is finished ¢ 50 
in silver aluminum, rust-resisting. $10 


Prepaid wi nd check, 
shipC.O.D. Co sor taper emer ly 


A.B. Loud & Co., 535 W. Lake St., Chicago 


McDermott’s 
Shorthorn 
Sale 


40 HEAD--40 


Atlantic, Iowa, December 15 


All Scotch cattle, from the herds of J. D. 
McDermott, Anita, ‘Iowa; Ray Coglon, Exira, 
lowa; J. J. Young, Exira, Iowa, and Bell Bros., 
Wiota, Iowa. Selling 13 ‘bulls and 27 cows and 
heifers. Some real herd bulls selling in this 
sale and some outstanding cows and heifers. 
Tt 1a best offering selling in western Iowa this 
fall. Write for catalog and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


J. D. McDermott, Mer. 


. 
Anita, lowa 
Col. _N. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 
M. T. Wi hite, Fieldman for this paper. 




















HOLSTEINS 


“High Record Holstem 
Bulls for Sale 


We have 28 fine lot of bulls of EK. P. O. breed- 
ing. All Cl related to the Tae 
a kK. F oO"? P., that now we — © all world’s 
ords for butter on year test. a to 
make room for show herd. Also on rs heifers 
and cows. rite of come. 
HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK 





IOWA 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 





Combining type and production, ready 
for service, 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 





Choice Holstein Heifers 
FOR SALE—Calves Crated F.0.B 
West Concord, Minn 

DODGE COUNTY CATTLE CO. 
CONOORD MINNESOTA 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


I3 headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
and type. We can supply a few bulls of high 
a ia} vl and of serviceable ages. 


HOL STEIN BULLS—Two_of serviceable gee. One 
sired by a grandson of K. P. O. P. The other 
n of Neith Pontiac Prilly W alker, a 1197-pound 

Dams are daughters of a 1100 pound sire. 

A 80 y age a calves. Priced to sell. Farm one mile 

town. Come or write 

JAME $ HAWKE. JR. 


and yearling 


WEST 














SHEFFIELD, IOWA 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILK SHOULD TEST 4 PER CENT 
Milking Shorthorns produce 4 per cent milk. They 







e gentle, hardy, produce fe much milk and but 
on good farm’ food, and care as any cows, and 
lus stock feeds profitably for beef, requir- 
ss farm labor than if the crops are fed for 
only. Learn more about dual purpose ee 
Shorthorns, our forefathers’ Durha T we 

‘ monthy siperription to the MIL KING SHORT. 
HORN J OURNAL, $1.00 Trial subscription 6 
months, 25c. RMiking Shorthorn Society, Box 402 
Independence, Iowa. 








and Px Vernon herds of Milk- 
PEERLESS | horns. Breeder for 40 
years. The choicest ln and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
FOR 54L ey — heifers out of dams with 
records 250 497 lbs. fat and sired by 
Buttorman Toth, 440 ‘hs. fat. Feeetally accredited 


1 arm two miles west on N 
z N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


SHORTHORNS 














$400; Browndale Fusilier, Frank Nelson, 
Lockridge, Iowa, $300; Browndale Perfec- 
tion, W. B. Tague & Son, Kirkman, Iowa, 
$330. Females—Edellyn Rosewood 10th, 
Col, F. M. Deacon, Toronto, Canada, $320; 
Edellyn Goldie 3d, Colonel Deacon, $420; 
Edellyn Princess 138th, Colonel Deacon, 
$310; Edellyn Myrtle, Colonel Deacon, 
$400; Lavender Wreath 26th, C. M. Gerst, 
Alton, Iowa, $330. 


The Winmoor Farm Shorthorn sale, 
at Dundee, Ill., November 28, was held on 
one of the coldest days of the season, 
with sub-zero weather prevailing all day. 
The top of the sale was Imp. 
Rolox, selling for $800 to Sni-A-Bar Farm, 
Grain Valley, Mo. Winmoor Browndale 
2d sold to Sittyton Stock Farm, Glen El- 
lyn, Til., at $575. A. J. Raney, Gray’s 
Lake, IIL, paid $385 for Winmoor Bank 
Major, and Stout Bros., Lincoln, Mo., 
took Winmoor Rolox at $370. The nine 
bulls averaged $293, thirty-one females 
$147 each, and 40 lots $180. Auctioneer 
N. G. Kraschel conducted the sale. We 
list the females which sold for $200 and 


over: Silence, J. Watkins, Elgin, M1, 
250; Sni-A-Bar Augusta, A. J. Raney, 
$300; Clansman’s Lavender, A. J. Raney, 


$200; Lavender of Winmoor, J. Watkins, 
$240; Gipsy of Sittyton 4th, 


Farm, $290. 





Fat Cattle Uphold Tradition 


(Continued from page 11) 


ence Goecke, State Center; 3, Audreine 
Caldwell, Yarmouth; 7, Stewart Gillmore, 
Donahue. 


Aberdeen Angus yearlings — Fourth, 
Mark Kinsel, Vinton; 7, Harold Hassler, 
Manning; 8, Olevia Goodrich, Malcom. 

Shorthorns, senior calves—First, Roy 
Lewis Cruzen, Oskaloosa; 5, Harold 
Goecke, State Center; 6, Marvin Yoakam, 
Keswick; 9, Harold Fitzgerald, St. An- 
thony; 10, Floyd Templeton, New Provi- 
dence; 11, Harry Soukup, New Hampton; 
13, Keith Myers, Beaman. 

Herefords, senior calves—First, Clar- 
ence Goecke, State Center; 5, Stanley 
Koep, Keystone; 5, Beryl Everist, Clem- 
ons; 12, Esther Dykstra, New Sharon; 
14, Ronald Everist, Clemons; 15, Carl 
Rockwood, Alburnett. 

Aberdeen Angus, pl calves—Fourth, 
Floyd E. Deal, Winfield; Anna Kathryn 
surns, Oxford; 11, at Schomberg, 
Letts; 15, Elmer Goecke, Marshalltown. 

Shorthorn calves—First, Clarence E, 
Moffitt, Ackworth; 3, William Anderson, 
West Liberty; 5, Beulah Larson, Harlan. 

Hereford calves—Second, Harold Hass- 
ler, Manning. 

Aberdeen Angus 
ert Stanley, Earlham; 
Lacey; 7, Waldo Mommsen, 





calves—Second, Rob- 
6, Dorothy Eveland, 
Miles. 


County group of three animals—Re- 
serve champion, Marshall county, Iowa. 
State group of ten animals—Second, 
Iowa. 

Lambs-—Fourth, Beatrice Wike, Mc- 


Callsburg. 





Barrows—Sixth, Dale Williams, Iowa 

City. 
LOSS OF A FRIEND 

Iowa farm folks lost a friend in the 
death of Edward H. Cunningham, 61, of 
Cresco, Iowa, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Cunningham was one 
of the few farmers to receive a high gov- 
ernmental office. In his capacity on the 
Federal Reserve Board, he was charac- 
terized as a fighter against allowing the 
reserve system to be used as a vehicle to 
aid “big speculation” and “big eastern 
business’’ at the expense of agricultural 
states 


Most Iowans remember Mr. Cunningham 
for his three terms in the Iowa house, as 
speaker in the thirty-fifth general as- 
sembly, and for his part in the organiza- 
tion and membership work with the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. The late re- 
serve board member was a native of Wis- 
consin, but farmed in Calhoun, Buena 
Vista and Howard counties, Iowa. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


| STALLIONS AND 
MARES 


Sorrel and roan, imported and home 
bred. Mares are all in foal, from 2,300 

pound horse. For sale or would trade 

ona good, level farm up to 260 acres, 

Price righ 

JOSEPH ROU SSELLE, 





Seward, Nebr. 


Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- A 








ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgians 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class ge is needed in your 





BULLS OF OUTSTANDING a 
FOR SALE—An August yearling o e Bruc 
Augusta tribe sired by ree. Eeow by pA ar ° 


Best. Also a red bull sired by Cumberland Gladiator 
of the Rosewood family calved tt tem Ac- 
credited herd. Priced for quick sale. 


NELS DANIELSON BADGER, IOWA 








vananneses teases 
A Proven Sire for Lease 


Two young bulls out of R. O. M. dams for sale, 
aiso many beautiful heifers. 


CARLISLE ELLI 
CHARLES CITY » IOWA 





write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 experienced stallioners for 


our customers. 
HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 
GREELEY 






IOWA 





FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Canta Fyrom, 
the greatest breeding son ds 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 





Bridgebank | 


Sittyton Stock | 


ge 
Absolutely trouble-proof. Eliminates fire risk. 
flame, easily 


improved desi 
cost of fuel 


ign. Burns tow cost fuel ol! or djetittate, 
only 1c an hour. Fits any style 
Perfectly / 
ay for itself in healthier stock. 
fe Oll-Burning Tank Lge = i 
Dealer, 


ulated. 


market. Ask your Hardware or implement rite 
Don | 


us direct. 


"t accept a substitute; ab y 9 





c. w. Busby & Company 





Washington, lown 





_.._ POLAND CHINAS 


50 Big Type Poland China Boars, 30 Dollars Each _ 





Farreuss in March and April, 

litters and sired by our big herd boars, 
the Mwy kind, the big, straight, 
orate the raged rangy kind, 
POUR CHECK right with the order, and when 
and YOUR MONE 


W. H. COOPER 


long and deep bodied, 
their dam 
prolifie Poland. 

low set Y medium type, we can send you just 





ore 


ook bo ae 
are ri 
1 YOU 


and J ad well on their feet, out of 
si We breed and sell 
WANT 7 “BOAR. "tell us the type 3 


what you want 


SE 
you get the boar if he doesn't suit SEND HIM BACK 
WILL BE REFU NDED. They are all double treated. and pedigree furnished 


HEDRICK, IOWA 





8 HEAD OF POLAND | 00 FINE 

CHINA BOARS GILTS 
Boars and gilts with individual merits second to 
pose. Sppeetentine the wen popular blood of the 


reed. Pri reagona holera immune. 
CHAS. F. ‘SCHRUNK ra SON, Mapleton, Towa 


aS Poland Boars 


I AM NOW READY to sell the best lot of boars 
I have ever raised. The big quality kind that 

everybody wants. Write or come and see me. Address 

JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, IOWA 








CHESTER WHITES 


50 Big Chester White Boars 


All rugged, well grown, 
smooth, heavy boned, the 
easy feeding kind. Sired by 
Dictator. by Silver King; 
Master Mind by Bi ie 
pect; and Diamond pick 

Hillside Giant. oF 
breeding. New blood for old customers ) 
Priced reasonable. Visit farm and you will buy one. 


Real herd headers. Write 
4, CLARKSVILLE, IA. 


F. H. SCHMADEKE, R. 
STEINMETZ CHESTERS 


Offering 60 of the most uniform high class 
boars we have ever rais also one fall 
Your chance to get a real herd boar at a very reasom- 
able price, New blood for old customers. Immune. 
E. STEINMETZ ALDEN, IOWA 











Immune Chester White Boars 


For sale 20 big heavy boned easy feeding Chester 
White boars. Also bred and open gilts sired by The 
Special Giant, and Sir Fairbanks. Herd cholera 
immune and healthy. Prices very reasonable 
F. W. SCHOOF FAIRBANKS, 


40 CHESTER WHITE 


Spring and fall boars. Big husky fellows with 
lots of type and quality. Sired by prize winning 


IOWA 





sire. All immune, at farmers prices. Will ship 
Cc . On approval or come and see them 
AXEL L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 





We Pay the Express 


and ship C.0.D. big husky 200 to 300 Ibs. im- 

muned Chester White spring boars of the easy- 
feeding type (no grayhounds). Guarante ed Leng 
ers, pedigrees free. Return boar if not isfactor 
B. M. BOYER FARMS 


F ARMING TON. IOw x 
30 Chester White Boars 


Am offering 30 big husky ‘hester White 
Sirec i by Iowa Mor 3d ‘ ‘hampi m 
Star, weighing 200 Ibs. and over at $3 5 each Chol 
era immu ni e. Will ship C.O D on val Pedi- 
gree furnished. B. G. Schettler, Breda, lowa. 


LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITE. BOARS. 
rreatest lot of boars I have ever offe Seven- 

teen outstanding fall boars by White Eagle ist 

and 50 spring boars. If you are looking for herd 

boars I certainly have them for you this year. Men 

tion this paper when writing me 

F. W. LA UX SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


PRRABPPPAPPPAAPAAARAAAAAAAAILILILOOOmewerrw* 





For sale. 
boars 














The ¢ 





McKee Bros. Durocs' 


WE_ WILL NOT make a public sale and are offering 

all our boars at private treaty. Some great boars 
ready to ship by Fashion Prince, Golden Gleam and 
some Fireworks blood few good full_ brothers 
to the junior champion at Iowa State Fair this 


year. New blood for old customers. Write or come 
and see us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead Address 


McKee Bros 


Duroc Boars $45 


Weigh about 300 pounds each, exceptional feeding 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAM ROBERTS & SONS, JEFFERSON, 


‘CHOICE DUROC BOARS 


Creston, Iowa 





IOWA 








By sons of Builder Sensation, Firew orks and The 
Snappit. Also good big gilts bred to of 
perba and Builder Sensation. New b ‘d for old 
cmatouners, Immune. Prices reasonable 

G. A. SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 





Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Guisty big type, massive in, body conformation, 

xtra good in heart girth and spring of rib. Rich 
color, large herd, including outstanding herd and 
show prospects. ‘Ask for folder and photos. Price 
reasonable. L. S. RYAN, Beaconsfield, lows 


DUROC BOARS $30 


Sired by the Ace, he by “The Airman’’ which was 
champion at the Iowa State Fair in 1929 
1930. Large rugged fellows. Also gilts for sale. 








40 Poland China Boars 


Choice quality immune spring boars. Mostly sired 
by Tunney Boy, a state fair winner. One out- 


standing litter out of a dam by Choice Goods. Also 
one good yearling he ir boar by Black Pepper, Come 
or write. W. 8S. AUSTIN, DUMONE. IOWA 





Large, Immune Poland Boars 
I AM OFFERING 30 very choice boars at private 


treaty sired by the great Strongheart and The 
Davuis. Write or come and see these boars. 
dd 
CHAS. J. JOHNSON LESLIE, IOWA 





Choice Poland China Boars 
Prices way down if taken before middle of Novem- 

ber. Prices and breeding on application. It will 
Pay anyone to come an see these as they are 


good ones. 

WILL A. HENRY EMMETSBURG,. IOWA 

IMMUNE POLAND CHINA HOGS $35 
March and April farrow, sir y Black Arrow 

and Belhopp, dams by Black Liberator, Pathfinder, 

Jr.. Index, Jr., and Black Arrow. Boars not fat 

but in good breeding condition. Also open gilts. 


Crates returned at my expense. 
Ww. J. KEMP MARION, IOWA 
_SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spotted Poland Spring Boars 


FOR SALE—We still have a few big type Spotted 

Poland spring boars left at «a cut price. 50-50 
color and guaranteed in every way. Double immune, 
PAUL H. PRUESS CLARENCE, IOWA 





Last of 








Werner's Spotted Polands 
Thirty-five choice boars from my prize winning herd, 

Sired by Prodigy, Checkerboard and Fair Sport. 
They have size, quality and length. a 
uaranteed Ciplete immune. ur _ miles west of 
err RANK WE NER. “PERRY, IOWA 


40 Spotted Poland Boars--49 


I am now ready to ship, and I am offering 40 head 

of the good big-boned, easy-feeding Spotted 
Poland China boars. Want you to write or come 
and see my poets, Mention this paper 

















L. JACKSO YETTER, IOWA 
SPOTTED | POL AND CHINAS cial 
Twenty i irs wt. 180 to 2 P90) Ths immune 
and breed rs Price $20 to $30 
Please th ler, giving de scription of 
hog purchase Tv 6 yearlings 
(bla rab 
LE ROY vE ‘NISON BELMOND, IOWA 
______ HAMPSHIRES 
Thirty-five cho f spring farrow by Pro 
moter junior cf iam ” ebraska 1920 Ad- 
vancer, Iowa junior cl mpiot 1, 1929; High Wav 
and Tramp Fast All immune and guaranteed. 
Priced reasonable Write for private sale catalog 
Farm five miles northwest on No. 60. 
BOYD G WEIDLEIN, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 





40 HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


| I am now offering the best Hampshire boars I hare 


ever raised. Both fall and spring boars. Sired by 
Perfec tion ~~ Hawkeye Limelight, Ideal Roller, and 
Master Fin Write _ come and see me 
CLARENC E TETEE COON RAPIDS, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


TWENTY husky fall and spring boars by J. I's 
Perfection, first prize aged boar Minnesota State 
Fair, 1930. Heavy boned fellows and priced to 


ell. Immune 
JE SS L WIUFF HUMBOLDT, IOWA 





60 Choice Hampshire Boars 
Forty spring and twenty fall boars. We have good 
big husky farmers’ boars with quality, also 
boars and real ne rd boar prospects. Everything at 
farmers rices. t farm or will axe C.0.D. 
a = ENTICE SAC CITY. IOWA 


RIG HT TYPE HAMPSHIRE BOARS _ 
Spring boars with more size and better feeding ¢ qual- 





ities, sired by Mint Master and Bud's Prospect. 
We specialize on mail orders, guarantee satisfac- 
tion and ship *riced reasonable. Immuned 


or come 


Write for our descriptive private | sale list 
Iowa City, Ia 


and see them. H. W. OXLEY & SON, 








Immune. Papers furnished. Crates_ returned. 
EARL A. DRUMMY RYAN, IOWA SHEEP 
DUROC JERSEYS 
I AM OFFERING fall and spring boars immune and 
registered. lave a number of bred gilts. My 
Durocs are medium type and make excellent feeders, 
Fall boare $45 each. Spring boars $30 each. Bred | gi ropshire, Oxford, Hampshire snd Southdown 


gilts $30 e 
GLARENCE WeYER VAN METER, IOWA 


DUROC BOARS. GILTS — Outstanding boars, 

March and April farrow, big rugged fellows weigh- 
ing 250 to 275 Ibs., not ‘the long-legged sort,—the 
farmer's kind, easy-feedi type. also 40 gilts of the 





real brood sow type weighing 250 to 300 Ibs. 
immune. hueed reasonable. 
J. C. PORTER OGDEN, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


Fall boars, spring begra, spring gilts, big litters, 
tested for economical ¢ 
Grimes, Iowa 


J. J. Newlin 








REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


One to twenty months, sired by Fern’s Brown Laddie 
,(Sreat grandson of Vive La France) dam a Sil- 
ver Medal cow. Financial King line breed dams, 


f00d cow testing association records. 
WM. D. SCOTT PRINCETON, IOWA 





Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


I AM OFFERING some cows ond tbe heife — | 
and a few excallent 2 baila)“ Ly 
Trojan Ericas. 


W. A. HOPLEY. mw STLANTIO, 1 IOWA 





Big, Husky Tamworths 


Fifteen immune Tamworth spring boars. good 
big husky kind. Weight from 200 _to Tis “is. 
Good aaa and condition. Write us or 


PROPST BROS. IOWA CITY, IOWA 





rams of high quality and choice breeding. Your 
inspection will be our pleasure. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep “write 
Sec. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavia McKerrow . Pres., Pewaukee. Wis, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS for SALE 


are now offering 65 imported and home_bred 
Searting and two-year-old registered rams. Noth- 
ing better than these. Big rugged, big boned rams. 
Also 25 very choice yearling. 4 rite or come 
and see us. Daniel Leonard & . Corning, Iowa. 


RECORDED Shropshire rams = ewes for sale. 
— La and two-year-old rams; 100 one and two- 
— ewes. N better than these. B 
boned rams and ewes. Send for photo- 
zor sale in lots to suit rehaser. Ship 
D. E. >. = Salem (Henry County)" 
Iowa, R.F.D. 2. 























1942 (30) 


WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Dec. 13, 19306 




















LONG ! WANT 
TO CATCH THE 


AFTERNOON 
ae BACK 
HOME : 








Ma. CLEARY 


|HOPE THEY 
DON’T KEEP ME 
WAITING - 
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THE Door 
IS OPENING 
NOW, PERHAPS 
HE 


MR, CLEARY 
WiEL See / 


You Now. 




















NOT 


HE DID 
EVEN KNOCK 
On THE BOOR 














BARNES OF WHOM WE 


GENTLEMEN— THIS (Ss TED 
HAVE BEEN SPEAKING 
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WE ARE MIGHTY GLAD 
To HAVE YoU WITH US 
TEO— BUT PRAY TELL 
WHAT MISSION 








you 












DAD ~I- ER- 
THAT ‘is 
DAD NEEDS 
































HY SHOULD 


TED HANG 
His HEAD IN 
SHAME ? 
SURELY 
AN HONEST 
Missi oN— 
AND WHAT 01D 
MR. CLEARY 
MEAN WHEN 
HE SAIO—THIS 
IS TED BARNES 
OF WHOM WE 
HAVE BEEN 
SPEAKING ? 


TO &6Ee 
CON TINUED 
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